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a statement of policy... 





The PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL is 
the official publication of the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association. 

It seeks to help personnel and guidance workers in schools, 
colleges and universities, vocational counseling agencies, social agencies, 
business and industry, and government by keeping them informed of 
developments in the field. 

The Journal is designed as a publication medium for articles 
dealing with significant practices in personnel and guidance work, 
current problems in the field, trends in training personnel and guidance 
workers, and theory and research that give promise of practical ap- 
plication. 

As the official publication of the Association, the Journal pre- 
sents Divisional and Branch news and programs, news about people 
and events in the field, and reports on Association activities. 
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HANDBOOK OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT AND LABOR 
RELATIONS 


By Date Yooper, H. G. Heneman, Jr., Joun G. TURNBULL, all at the University of 
Minnesota; and C. Haroip Strong, South Porto Rican Sugar Co. McGraw-Hill 


Handbook Series. 1228 pages, $12.50 


A thorough, authoritative coverage of the two major divisions of the manpower management field, 
analyzing their problems and giving simple step-by-step guides for handlin ing them. Every major 
function of the professional personnel and labor relations man is covered—from recruitment 
through rating, compensation, job evaluation and retirement. It coordinates, analyzes, and 
synthesizes thousands of articles, books and company programs. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES IN GUIDANCE 


By Emery Sroops, University of Southern California; and Gunnar L. WanLQutst, 
Asst. Superintendent of Curriculum & Guidance, El Monte Union H. S. District. 
369 pages, $5.50 

An unusually comprehensive text for basic guidance courses offered to upper division and graduate 
students. More than any other available book, it gives the “how” of guidance a to im- 
plement basic guidance principles, theories, and seat ies. Its new approach procedures 
geared to all levels of the public school system. Many forms and charts are quickly ¢ av failable for 
use by busy school admiiustrators. 


GUIDANCE SERVICES IN SCHOOLS 


By Currorp P. Froesuicn, University of California, Berkeley. New Second 
Edition. 383 pages, $5.75 

With actual case histories from more than 60 schools, this new edition of a popular practical 
guidance text shows how services are set up and operated. It is primarily intended for school 


administration students, and brings into proper perspective the relationship of the guidance pro- 
gram to the school curriculum, its public relations program, and the full utilization of the research 


services which the guidance program can provide. 


HOW TO STUDY 
127 


By Currrorp T. Morcan and James Deese, Johns Hopkins University. 127 
pages, $1.50 

A brief, practical, self-help book for college students. It surveys all major aspects of studying 
and learning, including s —— chapters on studying mathematics and foreign ve ogee y on tak- 
ing notes and exams, and on where the student can get help. In an informal style and with ap- 
pealing illustrations, the authors provide specific directions and techniques, snaking the student 
to use the book without supplementary aid. 
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330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


WHO'S WHO COLLEGES 


Traxler study: Arthur E. Traxler, Executive Director of 
Educational Records Bureau, reported at recent meeting of American 
Association for Advancement of Science on study of proportion of 
male graduates of American colleges and universities listed in 
1956-1957 volume of "Who's Who in America." Study included men 
who obtained first Bachelor's degree or first professional degree 
from American schools from 1920 through 1949. Idea was to find 
out whether or not there are many "good" colleges throughout 
country when listings of men graduates in "Who's Who" are used as 
criterion. Sixty-one per cent of schools invited to participate 
in study responded. Information from 302 colleges formed basis of 


study. 





Record of all schools in survey: One out of every 186 
graduates of all these colleges appears in "Who's Who." This 
compares with estimated 1 in 1;000 for men in general. Proportion 
of these college graduates in "Who's Who" is apparently five times 
as great as that of unselected adult males. Of course, it can't 
be inferred that enrollment in these 302 schools makes that much 
difference. Part of difference is due to higher intellectual 
level and more favorable socio-economic background of their 
graduates. 

By type of school: Ivy League colleges had highest propor- 
tion of graduates listed in "Who's Who"—l out of 48 graduates. 
Next came military schools, with 1 out of 70, though there was 
insufficient representation of military schools in this study. 
Toward other extreme, state teachers' colleges, with 1 out of 450, 
did not show up impressively. This was also true of independent 
technological schools and of municipal colleges and universities, 
with 1 out of 325. 

Numerical representation: On strictly numerical basis, 
greatest number of graduates listed in famed book are former 
students of Harvard, with 881 listed. Yale is next with 75l, 
then Princeton with 556, Michigan with 426, Illinois with 341, 
California with 338, Wisconsin with 335, Columbia with 320, 
Chicago with 314, Cornell with 306, and so on. 

Proportional representation: More significant than above is 

















representation in "Who's Who" in proportion to number of graduates 
Traxler regards as favorable representation all schools with at 
least one listing for every 100 graduates, which means frequency 
10 times that of adult males in general. Sixty-seven schools are 
in this category. Top honors go to Yale, with 1 out of 22, 
Princeton with 1 out of 25, Harvard with 1 out of 26, Oberlin with 
1 out of 36, Amherst with 1 out of 38, DePauw with 1 out of 40, 
Swarthmore with 1 out of 41, Park and U. S. Military Academy with 
1 out of 44 each, Wesleyan of Connecticut with 1 out of 45. 

Size of graduating class: No significant correlation was 
found between listings in "Who's Who" and size of graduating class. 

Geographic spread: Of 67 schools with most favorable list- 
ings, 49 were in Midwest, West, and South. This indicates that 
there are many "good" colleges throughout country and not just in 
East, where small number of highly selective prestige schools are 
under extreme pressure for admission. 








MORE ENGINEERS 


More freshmen: Most recent survey of engineering enroll- 
ments by U. S. Office of Education shows continued upward trend. 
Survey indicates 78,575 first year students, which is 1.3 per cent 
above last year. 

Total enrollment: Total engineering enrollment has reached 
all-time peak, with 297,000 students. This compares with about 
277,000 last year and 165,637 in 1951. Increase over last year is 








7.2 per cent, which compares with increase of 4.1 per cent for all 
college enrollments. 

Degrees granted: Number of Bachelor's degrees in engineer- 
ing in 1956-1957 was 31,211, which is 18.6 per cent jump over 
previous year. Number of Master's degrees was 5,232—10.8 per 
cent over last year. Number of Doctor's degrees was 596-——a de- 
cline of 2.3 per cent over last year. 








THE COMPLEAT COUNSELOR 


| pe TITLE you will recognize as a borrow- 
ing from Izaak Walton, who, some 300 
years ago, wrote a relaxed and amiable 
treatise on angling. I adopt his model, for 
I would like to present some amiable re- 
flections on counselors and counseling, and 
on the proper instruction of counselors 
that they may be as knowledgeable about 
their calling as Walton was about his, and 
as given as he was to reflection on the 
significance of their activities. From ex- 
perience maturely reflected upon, we stand 
to learn much, and I invite you to adopt a 
stream-side attitude toward some of the 
contemporary problems of our profession, 
to see if we may thereby gain new per- 
spectives. 

The compleat counselor is obviously 
many persons and no one individual can be 
expected to discharge the responsibilities of 
all the roles that might be envisioned for 
him. Nonetheless, professionwise, we must 
assure ourselves of the goodness of fit of the 
various roles of our hypothetical compleat 
counselor against the criterion of his over- 
all social effectiveness. That this is a highly 
speculative endeavor there can be no doubt. 
However, the viable profession must not 
shirk the task and must look both inward 
and outward. It must examine its own 
emerging role expectancies as they are gen- 
erated by curriculums, certification stand- 
ards, legislation, texts, journals, and profes- 
sional groups; all activities which tend to 
promote consistency within the profession 
and preserve the status quo. At the same 
time it must examine the requirements of 
society, an activity which tends to disrupt 


NICHOLAS Hoess is Chairman of the Division of 
Human Development, George Peabody College for 
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This article was originally an address given at the 
Guidance Conference of The Ohio State University, 
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patterns of professional belief which have 
been long accepted and with which we are 
most comfortable. Perhaps the vigor of a 
profession is largely a function of its skill in 
furthering this dialectical process. 


Methods, Methods 


First let's examine briefly the role of the 
compleat counselor as technician—as ap- 
praiser or diagnostician, as counselor or 
therapist, and as researcher. I think we are 
doing well on the technician front, if not 
rather too well. It seems to me that the 
achievements in the improvement of diag- 
nostic, therapeutic, and research procedures 
in the last two decades have been quite im- 
pressive. There certainly can be no slacken- 
ing of effort at improving the competence of 
the counselor in his role as technician (in 
spite of advances, it is possible to be far 
more impressed by our ignorance than by 
our verified knowledge), but I do feel that 
we must not let preoccupations with techni- 
cal skills obscure the nature of the ends to 
be served by the skills. Let me cite a few 
examples of what I mean. The Journal of 
Counseling Psychology has tremendously 
strengthened our efforts to further knowl- 
edge of the counseling process. Its appear- 
ance has perhaps been one of the most im- 
portant developments in the field of coun- 
seling in the last decade. There recently ap- 
peared an analysis of the articles that have 
been published in the journal in the past 
four years. All of the papers published deal 
directly or indirectly with problems of coun- 
seling methodology. One might well hope 
for space in this journal, or another journal, 
where larger issues of professional objectives 
and responsibilities could be examined. In 
the past the PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOUR- 
NAL has been largely preoccupied with tech- 
nical problems too, and perhaps still has a 
bit too much flavor of the immediate and 
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transitory for my tastes. An extreme ex- 
ample, but one that will illustrate the point, 
is an article a few years back which ex- 
amined whether a counselor should cali his 
client by his first name or his last name. 
The conclusion was that it all depended on 
the counselor, the client, and the situation. 
But in the past few years things have been 
looking up in the PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
JournaL. There have been articles on the 
manpower shortage; it did publish Seeley’s 
fine paper appraising the concept of guid- 
ance; and Shoben, Murphy, Sanford, and 
others have taken a longer look at things. 
But the basic point about two of our leading 
journals is valid, I believe. 

The same preoccupation with methodol- 
ogy is evident in books on guidance. I have 
made an analysis of the contents of ten of 
the leading guidance texts, totaling some 
4,000 pages. Just about half of these pages 
are devoted to a discussion of planning, or- 
ganizing, and administering guidance pro- 
grams. Another third of the pages go to 
techniques of securing, recording, and inter- 
preting information. Six per cent of the 
pages deal with counseling and six per cent 
with evaluating guidance programs. Each 
book has an introduction that sketches, usu- 
ally in rather vague terms, the purpose of 
guidance, why guidance is a “Good Thing” 
and why it is needed in a complex society, 
but these chapters seem to be written in 
haste to get on to the more comfortable 
chapters on techniques. The texts are 
skimpy on discussion of the nature of man, 
and almost completely barren of any dis- 
cussion of the society in which the effective- 
ness of guidance efforts will be validated. 
A distinctive departure from this barren 
pattern is evident in Mathewson’s recent 
book [6], which we may hope will mark a 
turning point in the conceptualization of 
the guidance function. 
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In research, we are in danger of becoming 
adept in design but unimaginative in the 
identification of significant problems. The 
creative researcher must be able to think 
loose as well as tight, rattling back and forth 
in this productive slot. The addiction to 
either looseness or tightness in thinking is 
what is defeating. We can become so 
skilled in criticism that we dare not lay on 
the line the first fuzzy conception of a fine, 
freeing idea, lest we expose ourselves to 
others whose critical competences we know 
to be as sharp as our own. 

Now I am sure that you will not interpret 
these remarks on the technology of counsel- 
ing as advocating anything less than the 
highest technical competence for the coun- 
selor. Toward technical competence we 
should have an “of course” attitude, and 
then get about our business of being a com- 
pleat counselor, only one of whose interests 
will be in the improvement of diagnostic, 
therapeutic, and research procedures. The 
counselor as creative diagnostician, thera- 
pist, and researcher fulfills the most exacting 
requirements of his role as applied psychol- 


ogist. 
A Common Background 


Before leaving the topic of roles, may I 
state a prejudice which I enjoy, and there- 
fore commend to you: I think that a young 
counselor, aspiring to Waltonean compleat- 
ness, would want first to become a good gen- 
eral psychologist. I urge this not as a means 
of gaining dubious respectability, nor in de- 
ference to the current concerns for preserv- 
ing the unity of psychology evidenced in 
such phases as “a psychologist first, then a 
specialist,” but for the sheer utility value 
of a solid foundation in general psychology. 
I have been impressed over and over again 
by the frequency with which pure science 
psychology provides new directions for vari- 
ous kinds of applied endeavors. The auto- 
kinetic streaming phenomenon provided 
Sherif with an ideal situation for the study 
of the development of social norms; straight 
psychophysical methods involving different 
sense modalities provided Geldard with the 
basis for a new pressure-sense communica- 
tion system; eyelid conditioning provided 
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Taylor and Spence with a criterion for a 
clinical scale of anxiety; the tachistoscope 
turns up as an apparatus for studying per- 
sonality functioning; Skinner's rats and 
pigeons now give way to psychotics as sub- 
jects. And this process of discovery works 
in reverse, from applied work to extension 
of basic theory; that is, if the psychologist is 
well trained enough to know what to look 
for. Thus Hebb starts out exploring some 
human problems in the use of the radar 
scope and ends up with an important series 
of basic inquiries into brain functioning 
and personality integration. There may be 
some limit in the extent of usefulness to the 
counselor of basic psychological knowledge, 
but these limits are more likely to be im- 
posed by limitations of time and ability to 
learn than by limitations intrinsic in the 
subject matter itself. 


Counselor as Teacher 


The counselor has a significant role as 
teacher, and this role, it seems to me, is 
likely to become increasingly important as 
a result of social pressures that are now mak- 
ing new demands on counselors. The edu- 
cational institutions of America, from ele- 
mentary schools through graduate schools, 
are either now inundated by or are prepar- 
ing to be flooded by students. As this tidal 
wave of Fundian proportions moves up 
through the grades and approaches the col- 
lege, there is increasing concern with what 
influence grossly swollen student popula- 
tions (along with the shortage of instruc- 
tors) will have on the role of the counselor. 
For one thing, it seems to be clear that 
counselors, who have in recent years 
achieved high educational and professional 
standards, must increasingly perceive them- 
selves not as counselors but as educators, 
supervisors, and suppliers of new ideas to 
very large groups of people, counselors and 
teachers, who will do the face-to-face work 
with people. 

In sharing our skills with less extensively 
trained people, we must be alert to what 
they are actually capable of doing, which is 
often more than we are ready to admit. We 
must avoid hyper-professionalism, a kind of 
adolescent period through which profes- 
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sions apparently go, which, in the field of 
forestry, 1 am told, manifested itself in the 
requirement that a person had to have a 
Ph.D. to cut down a tree. In a recent study 
of institutions for children in Europe, I was 
tremendously impressed by their effective 
use of technician level people in working 
with youngsters and came away feeling 
strongly that we must find similar patterns 
to extend the usefulness of our highly 
trained counselors. This sharing of roles 
and responsibilities is no new idea, but it 
needs to be fixed as a kind of first criterion 
of whether or not the counseling profession 
is willing to be of maximum social useful- 
ness. We may be sure that if we do not re- 
main effectively involved in developing the 
counseling skills of teachers, managers, 
clergymen, and other non-professional coun- 
selors, society will pass us by and find other 
ways of getting help for the increasing num- 
ber of people, young and old, who need 
counseling services. 

There is another aspect of the numbers 
problem, the bonanza in babies, that ap- 
pears to pose a threat to counselors but 
which may present a major opportunity for 
a creative reconceptualization of the role 
of the counselor as teacher. At a recent con- 
ference of college personnel workers, there 
was some viewing with alarm the prospect 
that swelling enrollments will mean that 
personnel people will be drafted to teach 
various and sundry courses. Now I would 
like to suggest that it might be a good thing 
if the counselor did have a continuing re- 
sponsibility for contributing directly to the 
major purposes for which educational insti- 
tutions are presumed to exist. I can see that 
it may be regarded as a somewhat reaction- 
ary proposal to suggest that the counselor, 
either in high school or college, should have 
routine instructional responsibilities for 
teaching, say algebra, French, American lit- 
erature, art, or geology (not to mention psy- 
chology and education, which have been the 
traditional subjects for the counselor to 
teach), but it seems to me that counselors 
might legitimately have a closer connection 
with the instructional program of the school 
and college than to interview quarterly 
those students who are failing in their work. 
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Perhaps we as counselors have unwittingly 
encouraged a cleavage between education 
and adjustment, or some such dichotomy, 
the former being the responsibility of the 
faculty and the latter of the office of student 
life. Perhaps the compleat counselor might 
welcome the coming wave of students to give 
him an opportunity to demonstrate in his 
own life a harmonious blending of profes- 
sional and scholarly interests. 


A Social Role Essential 


Thus far, in examining the goodness of 
fit of the counselor's roles against my con- 
ceptions of what society might reasonably 
expect of him, I should say that there is 
fairly good congruence. As diagnostician, 
therapist, researcher, psychologist, teacher, 
the contemporary counselor, give and take 
a little, has a profile that matches social re- 
quirements reasonably well. However, I 
feel that the compleat counselor has still 
another role where society's justifiable ex- 
pectations are far from being met. We 
could call this role “the counselor as social 
philosopher,” but this is a bit pretentious, 
and we might content ourselves with speci- 


fying that the counselor should be more 
aware than most counselors are of what is 
happening in our society and how these 
happenings affect the lives of individuals 
attempting to work out their destinies 


therein. I feel that the counselor's respon- 
sibility to the individual and to society re- 
quires that he actively concern himself with 
a number of social trends and issues that 
have traditionally been of relatively little 
import to him, first, in order that he may 
give more adequate aid to the individual in 
projecting a satisfactory life role in a com- 
plex and rapidly changing society, and, sec- 
ond, in order that he may contribute to the 
development of a society in which the in- 
dividual has maximum opportunities for 
fullest self realization. The counselor's in- 
volvement in social issues will be manifest 
in at least three ways: (1) in the kind of 
help he gives his clients in assessing social 
forces relevant to their life plans; (2) in the 
contribution he makes in the development 
of curriculums in schools and colleges and 
in the development of personnel programs 
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in business, industry, and government; and 
(3) in the model he himself provides in his 
own life, since he cannot escape the elo- 
quent influence of his own behavior on the 
people with whom he works. 

In the scope of this article, and particu- 
larly since 1 want to save some space to talk 
a bit about the training of counselors, it 
will be possible only to illustrate some of the 
social issues that have impelling relevance to 
the counselor's work. 

An example of society's growing demands 
on the professional skills of the counselor 
may be found in the current manpower 
crisis. Society appropriately will demand 
help in solving problems stemming from the 
upsurge in need for trained brains to keep 
our complex social, economic, industrial, 
and scientific enterprises functioning. Pos- 
sibly few of us realize the extent to which 
the affairs of our society are being increas- 
ingly entrusted to the educated. Older so- 
cieties have traditionally turned for leader- 
ship to men of noble birth. In the United 
States, until after the first world war, we 
entrusted leadership primarily to men with 
common sense, initiative, and boldness; our 
national hero was the person who rose to 
high position without benefit of much for- 
mal schooling. Today we look for leader- 
ship, in business and industry, in the mili- 
tary, in governmental administration, and 
even sometimes in politics, to the highly 
educated person. I am not speaking now 
simply of the preference given to the man 
with the college education in competition 
for jobs; I refer to the revolution in patterns 
of responsibility for major enterprises in our 
society. This is not simply to say that we 
have a technocracy in which the scientist 
plays an ever more central role The tech- 
nicians themselves are reaching out to the 
humanities in an effort to add wisdom to 
their technical competence. For example, 
attending the University of Pennsylvania's 
Institute of Humanistic Studies for Execu- 
tives are some 20 young executives of the 
Bell Telephone Company who are being 
groomed for positions of top responsibility 
in the affiliated companies. What do they 
study? Electronics? Labor relations? Not 
at all. These future vice-presidents are 
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spending a year, at company expense, study- 
ing philosophy, literature, art, music, and 
other courses designed to change their per- 
spectives and provide them with a broader 
base for decision making. 

Since 1900, there has been about a 100 
per cent increase in the population of the 
United States. During this period there has 
been a 1,100 per cent increase in the number 
of people with bachelors and first profes- 
sional degrees and a 2,200 per cent increase 
in the number of Ph.D.’s. The sharp break 
upward in number of earned degrees oc- 
curred in about 1920, and the trend is still 
running strong. In the 16 compact states 
participating in the program of the South- 
ern Regional Education Board, the doctor- 
ate is available in nearly 2,000 fields of 
specialization, and most of these programs 
have béen: initiated since World War II. 
Now to some of the holders of doctorates 
of long standing, this increase in number 
of doctorates represents a “cheapening” of 
the degree, but I doubt if this is anywhere 
near an accurate assessment of what is 
happening. We are selecting scholars and 
scientists from a much broader base than 
formerly, and the requirements for ad- 
vanced degrees, due to the tremendous rate 
at which knowledge is now accumulated, 
are probably much more stringent than in 
former times. 


Survival Plus 


The compleat counselor will also be 
asked to help in the development of new 
generations of people trained to levels com- 
mensurate with their abilities. We have 
been prodigal of talent in America, being 
content to let lie fallow or refuse to culti- 
vate much of our human potential. But 
things were changing even before the 
launching of the satellites, and gifted chil- 
dren, after years of neglect in education, 
are all the rage. One cannot but welcome 
this change in attitude. Though we sud- 
denly see in teachers’ magazines and popu- 
lar periodicals altruistically toned articles 
stating the case for the gifted child, we 
should recognize that this sudden interest 
in intelligence springs from concern with 
prospects for national survival. I would 
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hope that our compleat counselor would be 
one of the most effective people in identify- 
ing talented youngsters and in helping to 
plan educational programs to ensure their 
fullest development. But remember too 
that he should have a long view of things, 
a product of his habit of reflection, and he 
should appreciate that we must be con- 
cerned not only with the preservation of 
our society but with the question of what 


_ kind of society we want to preserve. Thus 


the compleat counselor, with his desk 
stacked high with folders announcing schol- 
arships and job opportunities in mathe- 
matics, science, and engineering, will give 
strong support to the young person of high 
promise who wants to be a poet or novelist 
or dancer or playwright or artist, lest we 
end up with a society incapable of evaluat- 
ing its own worth, and surviving simply 
because it has the technical competence to 
do so. 

More than ever before, education is the 
avenue to higher status in our society, but 
an important shift in emphasis has oc- 
curred. Formerly the individual sought 
more education in order to get ahead; now 
society seeks educated people in order to 
survive. Thus the counselor becomes the 
mediator at once of upward mobility of 
individuals and of society's search for se- 
curity through fullest utilization of its 
human resources. 

Our need to maintain productive ca- 
pacity at the highest possible level suggests 
that the counselor must be interested not 
only in the development of young people 
but also in the continuing effectiveness of 
educated people through the life span. 
There are two interrelated problems here; 
one is the rate at which new knowledge is 
generated and the other is the rate at which 
the productive capacities of people degener- 
ate. I understand that young physicists, 
working at the forefront of a field where 
the obsolescence rate of knowledge has led 
one eminent physicist to observe that he 
works continuously on the brink of igno- 
rance, have to take six months off just prior 
to their doctoral examinations to learn the 
physics of a decade ago on which their pro- 
fessors are most likely to question them. It 
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may be that graduate schools will have to 
develop programs which will make it pos- 
sible for people who were once highly 
trained to bring themselves up to date, per- 
haps through a year of study in mid-career, 
a time for retooling in order to maintain 
their intellectual effectiveness and keep 
them out of deanships and other havens 
from the rising flood of knowledge. Re- 
cently I have had occasion to study again 
Harvey Lehman’s fascinating but somewhat 
dispiriting inquiries into the ages of great- 
est productivity [5]. In most fields of en- 
deavor, in the sciences and creative arts 
particularly, major contributions are made 
in field after field before the age of 40, with 
a steady decline thereafter. Would it be 
possible to arrest this decline and to engi- 
neer another peak of productivity follow- 
ing a year or so of study in mid-career? 
We might increase immeasurably the pro- 
ductive potential of our national pool of 
trained talent by an imaginative program 
of rehabilitation of middle-aged scholars. 
Must we accept the notion that decline in 
creativity, inventiveness, and productivity 
is inevitable after 40? I think the counselor 
might help people to wonder about it, and 
perhaps even to find out whether it is pos- 
sible to cause the continued growth in in- 
telligence through the years of maturity 
reported for some subjects by Nancy Bayley 
[J]. The counselor's goal is to aid in the 
maximum realization of individual poten- 
tial, and there is no reason for him to as- 
sume that people cease to need help in the 
development of their lives after their 
sophomore year in college. 


And Other Issues 


Now let me mention very briefly a num- 
ber of other social issues in which the 
counselor must have more than a dilet- 
tante’s interest. Family life in America is 
rapidly changing, the mean age of marriage 
has dropped sharply, children are popular 
and big families are back. Middle class 
mobility may be bringing families closer to- 
gether, and TV is doing something, just 
what is anybody’s guess. Men are dying 
younger than women by about six years 
and the differential is not static but grow- 
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ing. There are about 7,000,000 widows in 
the United States. Can the counselor be 
detached from such events? 

What of sexual mores in America? 
There is perhaps no area in which our ig- 
norance is so great, our viewpoint so biased, 
and our behavior so much at odds with our 
expressed moral expectations. We know 
now that the young people we work with 
in colleges are reaching a peak of sexual 
interest and motivation. Yet we are un- 
certain tutors for them at best and \e make 
our plight worse by too little concern with 
the issue. 

Since about 1933, we in America have 
kept at least a million young men off the 
labor market through such devices as the 
Civilian Conservation Corps and the armed 
services. We do not have a universal mili- 
tary training law, yet we appear to have 
universal military training. What differ- 
ence will this make in the lives of the young 
people our counselor works with? What 


effects will it have on the society in which 
they will live? 

One of the insufficiently examined as- 
sumptions in our guidance lore is the easy 
acceptance of personal adjustment as the 


desired outcome of counseling. It is pos- 
sible that distinguished achievement in life 
must be paid for in neurotic strain. Is 
being successful in our society a matter ol 
selection of socially approved symptoms, 
such as overwork, for the expression of 
one’s neurosis? Freud felt that culture is 
a product of sublimation, and there are 
others who maintain that a fine creative 
drive can be destroyed by internal equa 
nimity. Sullivan, however, maintained 
that the productive person is productive in 
all aspects of his life [8]. What is the an- 
swer, and can the counselor remain uncon- 
cerned? 

We are dreadfully conscious of the con- 
tinuing conflict between the United States 
and Soviet Russia. This conflict is a symp- 
tom of a deeper conflict of ideas that tran- 
scends the political destinies of the two chief 
protagonists. ‘The more basic conflict is 
between the great ideas of capitalist-social- 
ist individualism and the powerful ideas of 
dialectical-historical materialism. I doubt 
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if our counselor can be more than a super- 
ficial technician if he is not at least trying 
to understand these world-stirring systems 
of thinking. Put this conflict in the setting 
of the atomic age and its consequences and 
we may agree with Mr. Conant that “to 
learn to adjust to these consequences with 
charity and sanity is the chief spiritual prob- 
lem of our time.” 

You and I are products of a long tradi- 
tion committed to confidence in reason in 
the solution of human problems. But all 
is not well on this front. Howard Mum- 
ford Jones [3] says we are in an age “which 
is proud of machines that think and sus- 
picious of any man who tries to.” Karl 
Jaspers [2] names Freud and Marx as the 
twin antichrists of our time, destroyers of 
reason. And there are others who have 
been telling us that reason is not invincible: 
Kierkegaard, Dostoevsky, Franz Kafka, to 
name only three. What is our counselor's 
position in this matter, or does it appear 
irrelevant to him? 

What of Riesman’s The Lonely Crowd 
and Whyte’s The Organization Man, re- 
cently best sellers in the academic and busi- 
ness worlds respectively [7, 9]. Are they 
right when they say that we in America are 
giving up our individuality, our belief in 
inner-direction, and are putting our con- 
sciences into the hands either of the group 
or the corporation? Can our counselor 
judge the validity of their arguments? Do 
Riesman and Whyte have something or are 
they just a couple of fellows who like to 
be in the thick of thin things? 

Well, perhaps this is enough to suggest 
some of the kinds of issues that would help 
define the role of the counselor as social 
observer, critic, and kibitzer. My convic- 
tion is that counselors have limited their 
social interests too strictly to the world of 
work, and that full professional respon- 
sibility demands a much greater involve- 
ment in social problems in general. 


The Counselor A Resource 


Now if our compleat counselor can fill 
all these roles, he himself is going to be a 
part of that precious pool of talent that 
must be preserved. We must think of ways 
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of increasing not only the quality and effec- 
tiveness of counselors but also the number 
of man-years of productivity of the limited 
number of counselors we will have. One 
way of extending the professional life of 
the counselor is to identify potential coun- 
selors early and speed them on through 
graduate training in order that they may 
get to work as soon as possible, thus adding 
highly productive years to a counselor's 
career. Dr. S. L. Pressey has argued co- 
gently for this sensible plan for the con- 
servation of highiy-trained talent, and has 
backed his arguments by substantial re- 
search. Now perhaps we should quite 
seriously examine the possibility of extend- 
ing professional careers at the other end. I 
suggest that it is an act of social irrespon- 
sibility for a highly-trained counselor to die 
before he should. I say this even though 
I recognize it may imply something of an 
infringement on individual liberties. It 
may be all right for most people to die 
when they please but the counselor will be 
too valuable to society and society will have 
invested too much in his education to coun- 
tenance such a lax attitude on his part. 
Perhaps when we accept a graduate student 
for training as a counselor, we should ask 
not only for his Miller Analogies Test score 
but also for his cholesterol count. And to 
the professional counselor’s incunabula, his 
Rorschach plates and tape recorder, we 
should perhaps add some bathroom scales 
and a “fishing rod and line both long and 
of good strength.” Facing the Pére La 
Chaise cemetery in Paris there is a cheerful 
bistro with a weathered sign out front bear- 
ing the following inscription: “On va 
mieux ici qu’en face.” Or, freely trans- 
lated, “You are better off here than across 
the street.” I commend this motto to the 
compleat counselor. 


On Counselor Training 


Now may we take just a moment and 
consider the implications of these remarks 
for the training of counselors? 

So far I have suggested that the compleat 
counselor must be a competent technician 
—in diagnosis, therapy, and research. He 
should be a good psychologist. He will 
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need to be an effective teacher. He should 
be something of a social philosopher or at 
least an informed observer of social currents 
that will affect the lives of the people with 
whom he works. But this prescription of 
range of knowledge and skills is not suffi- 
cient; something must be said of the quality 
of the compleat counselor’s approach to 
problems. The life style of the counselor 
is perhaps as important as his competencies, 
and whereas one would expect a multi- 
plicity of life styles among counselors, there 
are two ingredients which I would hope 
our training programs would uniformly 
foster. One of these we might call a sense 
of time or of dimensionality; the other is 
creativity, and the two may turn out to be 
different faces of the same coin. I shall 
borrow from Professor George Kelly [4] to 
illustrate both the points. 

How can we educate counselors to be 
aware of what Kelly calls the “range of 
convenience” of their constructs [4]? Some- 
how we must help young counselors master 
the Rorschach, the MMPI, reinforcement 
theory, client-centered counseling, social 
learning theory, logical positivism, con- 
structive alternativism, or whatever, with- 
out having these convenient systems for 
construing limited aspects of the world be- 
come the world itself. Such detachment is 
particularly difficult for the counselor, who 
must have confidence in the validity of his 
constructs when face to face with a client. 
However, the counselor whose entire per- 
sonal security system, in and out of coun- 
seling, is bound up in some particular con- 
struct system is a very limited person indeed 
and a deterrent to progress in the field. 

How can we educate counselors to be 
creative? Are we now giving degrees to 
psychological mechanics, Kuder keen and 
calculator competent, adept in detecting 
fatal flaws in the other man’s theory? How 
do you account for the phenomenon of 
Professor Kelly himself and of his highly 
creative psychology of personal constructs? 
What would have happened if Kelly, in- 
stead of thinking at Kansas State College 
and Ohio State, had remained through the 
years at Iowa? I leave such somber specu- 
lations unanswered. Perhaps it is not di- 
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mensionality in space but in time that 
makes for such creativity. Is Kelly a crea- 
tive psychologist because he knows Shakes- 
speare? I am afraid I have no creative 
solutions to this problem, though I would 
underscore its importance. 

Now whom should we educate as coun- 
selors and how should we go about the 
business? Here are a few of my unvali- 
dated predilections: 

We should attempt to attract to the field 
of counseling bright young people from a 
variety of backgrounds. Our least promis- 
ing candidate for training might be a per- 
son who has dutifully plodded through 
undergraduate majors in psychology and 
education. Our more promising candidates 
might be people who have a broad educa- 
tion with a limited amount of psychology 
and education. And our most exciting 
candidates might be people with very odd 
backgrounds, or people whose non-conform- 
ing tendencies, particularly in the realm of 
ideas, have gotten them into trouble else- 
where. 

Four things should happen to the candi- 
date in his first week in graduate school: 
(1) he should be handed a detailed list of 
concepts which the faculty considers essen- 
tial knowledge of psychology and counsel- 
ing in general, with the injunction that he 
master the concepts within the year; (2) he 
should be involved in a research project 
of contact with a client; (3) he should 
have some kind of contact with a client; and 
(4) he should do some work in a public 
school. Course requirements should be cut 
to an absolute minimum, since there is some 
kind of diminishing returns law which says 
that there is, up to a point, an inverse rela- 
tionship between the length of graduate 
programs and their quality. The require- 
ment of reading knowledge of two foreign 
languages should be abolished; instead we 
should require a speaking knowledge of one 
of the major world languages, commonly 
used as a second language, in order that 
the counselor may communicate with his 
colleagues in other lands and overcome the 
widespread tendency to assume that the 
borders of the United States constitute the 
boundaries of human knowledge. The oral 
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examination, that once in a life experience, 
should be abolished and other ways found 
to keep the faculty posted on new develop- 
ments in their fields. In place of the oral 
examination, the candidate, either for the 
M.A. or the doctorate, should be assessed on 
his ability to prepare and read a paper on 
almost any topic, such as “the compleat 
counselor,” to which he might persuade 
some generous and accepting people to 
listen. The master’s thesis and the doctoral 
dissertation should be abolished, as such, 
and a research apprenticeship substituted 
therefor, in which the student would be 
constantly occupied with research, turning 
in one or two of his better papers to meet 
the traditional expectancies of graduate 
schools, since graduate schools can hardly 
be expected to change this venerable re- 
quirement. Of course, the suggestion of a 
research apprenticeship would require that 
the faculty be involved in research, which 
may or may not be a realistic expectation. 
For at least one quarter of his graduate 
training, each graduate student should have 
a period of rustication in which he would 
be expected simply to read, following only 


would rusticate too, freed of all classes and 
committees, and the small group of scholars 
would come together at the end of each day 
for the sharing of the fruits of the free 
enterprise of the mind. Ah, Izaak, move 
over! 

But enough. Now as Walton said in 
bidding goodbye to “some companions of 
a pleasant hour:” . . . “Well, scholars, I 
have almost tired myself, and, I fear, more 
than almost tired you I will there- 
fore end this discourse, and we will here 
sit down and rest us.” 
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FINDINGS OF CONFERENCE ON GUIDANCE PUBLISHED 


The Ministry of Education and Scientific Research of India has pub- 
lished the highlights of the Working Conference on Educational and 
Vocational Guidance in Multipurpose Schools, which met at Ootaca- 
mund, Nilgiris, in 1956. The publication includes: a statement of the 
problems which the Conference was asked to discuss; a report from each 
of the three working groups into which the Conference was divided; a 
paper on “Guidance in Multipurpose Schools”; and five addresses de- 
livered at the Conference. According to the introduction to the Ministry's 
report, “the importance of the Conference lay in relating secondary school- 
ing more purposefully and with greater objectivity with what the high 
school pupil would or could do after leaving school.” It was a unique 
gathering, the report continues, for two reasons: it focused on guidance 
as a distinct school activity, indispensable if secondary schooling in the 
senior classes is to be made more responsive to individual needs and am- 
bitions; and, it brought together for the first time representatives of 
Multipurpose Schools Administration, All-India Secondary Education 
Council, Young Employment Service of the Ministry of Labour, and of 
Guidance Bureaus. 
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AMERICA’S LABOR FORCE: 
PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 


JAMES P. MITCHELL 


IGNIFICANT CHANGES during the next 

decade in the age and sex composition 
of America’s labor force and a shift in the 
distribution of employment among indus- 
tries and occupations will have far reaching 
implications for guidance. We will have 
more women workers and youngsters in the 
labor force. An increasing proportion of 
jobs will be in service, trade, finance, and 
construction activities, and a smaller pro- 
portion in manufacturing, transportation, 
and farming. White-collar occupations will 
continue to grow faster than blue-collar 
ones. 

These are some of the conclusions re- 
sulting from the research conducted by the 
U. S. Department of Labor's Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in recent years on trends 
in the size and composition of the labor 
force, the changing industrial composition 
of the economy, and the shifting demand 
for occupational skills as affected by chang- 
ing markets, technology, social patterns, and 
industrial organization. This article will 
attempt to give a brief description of the 
trends which are likely to have a major 
impact on the world of work and which 
counselors should be aware of as they guide 
young people in the choice of an occupa- 
tion. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has con- 
ducted this type of research in connection 
with its Occupational Outlook Program. 
Many of the conclusions in this article are 
included in the recent edition of the Occu- 
pational Outlook Handbook, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 1215. The 
Handbook provides a comprehensive 
coverage of important occupations of par- 
ticular interest to guidance counselors and 
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to persons working in the personnel field. 
It contains reports on over 500 occupations 
and 25 major industries, including, in addi- 
tion to professional and “white-collar” 
fields, many of the industrial occupations 
in which most young people will find jobs. 
Trends and outlook are emphasized to show 
the changing nature of occupational and 
industrial life, and to help in long-range 
educational and career planning. 


Population and Labor Force Shifts 


The age distribution of the working 
population (14 years of age and over) a 
decade from now can be determined with 
reasonable accuracy, since all persons who 
will be in the age group from which our 
labor force is drawn are already born. The 
major changes expected between 1955 and 
1965 are: a sharp rise in the youngest age 
groups, 14 to 24; almost no change in the 
young adults, 25 to 44; and substantial 
growth in the numbers 45 years and over. 

In addition to the changing age and sex 
distribution of the population, our projec- 
tions of the labor force are dependent on 
an appraisal of the projection of each age 
and sex group that will be at work or look- 
ing for work in the years ahead. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics projected these 
labor force participation rates by studying 
long-term trends and taking account of re- 
cent social and economic changes. We have 
projected an increasing labor force partici- 
pation rate for women—particularly among 
married women over 35 years of age whose 
children are of school age or older; a de- 
cline in the participation rate of young 
persons because of the trend in more years 
of schooling and the higher proportion of 
young people attending school; and a de- 
cline in the labor force participation rate 
of older workers. 





Taking these trends into consideration 
and assuming favorable employment op- 
portunities, our projections of the 1965 
labor force show an increase over 1955 of 
about 10'/, million persons. It is signifi- 
cant that only 1.2 million of this increase 
will be among men between the ages of 25 
to 54, the primary working group in our 
population. As a matter of fact, there will 
be 700,000 fewer male workers in the 25 to 
34 age group in 1965 than there were in 
1955, because so few babies were born 
during the depression of the 1930's. In 
contrast, the number of male workers 55 
years of age or over is expected to increase 
by about a million in the next 10 years as 
a result of high birth rates early in the 
century and the lengthening of human life. 
This increase will take place in spite of the 
decline in the average age of retirement. 
The great bulk of the increase in the labor 
force will come from two groups—women 
35 years and older and young workers be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 24. Each of these 
groups will account for more than 4 million 


of the total growth. 


Implications for Guidance 


These changes in the labor force make-up 
pose extremely important manpower and 


personnel challenges to our economy. Be- 
cause of the very small increase in the 25 
to 44 age group of men, we very likely will 
face a scarcity of skilled workers during a 
period when the demand for such workers 
will be expanding. The workers who will 
be entering the labor force and who are 
available to fill this vacuum will consist 
primarily of adult women and young in- 
experienced workers. The fact that one- 
half of the increase in the work force in 
the next 10 years will be made up of women 
workers raises another problem since this 
large increase will come at a time when 
changing technology is restricting some of 
the traditional areas of job opportunities 
for women workers. In factories, for ex- 
ample, a relative decline is now taking place 
in the proportion of workers employed in 
machine tending, assembling, and other 
jobs often filled by women. In offices, the 
increased use of data processing equipment 
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may affect the number of women employed 
in some types of clerical jobs. The rise in 
the number of women workers will mean 
that many will have to be employed in jobs 
in which women generally do not now 
work. 

Personnel executives will have to face the 
problem that most of the additional workers 
in our labor force will be women and young 
persons who traditionally have the highest 
turnover rates. Young workers frequently 
move from job to job in the period when 
they are making career choices. Women 
tend to move out of the labor force when 
they marry or when they have children and 
go back to outside jobs when their children 
reach school age. 

In addition, employers will have to adjust 
to the problem of a growing number of 
workers who will be available for work only 
on a part-time basis. Between 1947 and 
1956, the number of part-time workers in- 
creased by about 3 million—a gain of more 
than 35 per cent compared with less than 
10 per cent for full-time workers. Most of 
the increase in part-time workers has come 
from adult women and young people. For 
example, the Census Bureau's survey of 
work experience for 1955 shows that 40 
per cent of women 35 years and over, and 
80 per cent of youths 14 to 19, work part- 
time or intermittently during the year com- 
pared with less than 10 per cent of men 
25 to 64 years old. The part-time or inter- 
mittent work of women and young workers 
was, for the most part, voluntary. For 
young people, the principal reason for less 
than full-time work was, of course, school 
attendance. For adult women it was home 
responsibilities. Since women and young- 
sters will comprise most of the addition to 
the labor force in the years ahead, the num- 
ber of part-time workers will increase sub- 
stantially. Of a labor force expansion of 
10'/, million expected between 1955 and 
1965, as many as 31/, million can be ex- 
pected to be part-time workers. 

Thus, we can see that in the next 10 years 
the changing composition of the labor force 
presents many problems. To use the avail- 
able personnel to the best advantage, it will 
be necessary to make vocational guidance 
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services available to more people, to in- 
tensify school and industrial training, and 
to adapt some jobs to lower levels of skills 
and other jobs to a shorter work week. It 
will also be necessary to educate employers 
to accept women in some jobs now primarily 
held by men, to make more jobs available 
to our “older workers,” and to drop barriers 
of employment to minority groups. 


Industrial Shifts in Employment 


The large increase in our working popu- 
lation of 10'/, million in a 10-year period 
will probably be accompanied by a shift in 
the industrial distribution of employment. 
Our projections indicate that much of the 
expected shifts in industrial employment 
will be a continuation of past trends. 

We expect that employment in agricul- 
ture will continue to decline at the same 
time that nonfarm employment is expand- 
ing by nearly a fifth in the next decade. 
Among the nonfarm workers, wage and 
salary workers will increase more rapidly 
than self-employed or unpaid fafnily 
workers. We expect that wage and salary 
employment will increase in all major in- 
dustry divisions. Within the major in- 
dustry divisions, Contract Construction; 
Trade; Finance, Insurance, and Real Es- 
tate; and the Service industries will grow 
most rapidly. The mining industry group 
is expected to grow at about the same rate 
as the labor force. The transportation and 
public utilities division is expected to show 
the slowest growths. While manufacturing 
as a whole is expected to grow at a some- 
what slower rate than total nonagricultural 
employment, there will be divergent trends 
within the manufacturing segment. The 
durable goods industries are expected to 
increase at about twice the rate of the non- 
durable goods industries. The largest in- 
creases in employment in manufacturing is 
expected among the metalworking indus- 
tries. 


Occupational Trends 


The growth of our working population 
and the changing industrial distribution of 
employment have been accompanied by 
major changes in the occupational struc- 
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ture of the labor force. Some very recent 
employment statistics indicate the kind of 
change that has taken place. For example, 
in the 12-month period, December, 1956- 
December, 1957, there was a decline in 
manufacturing employment of over 868,000 
production workers. In striking contrast 
to this sharp decline, there was an increase 
of more than 40,000 nonproduction work- 
ers in manufacturing. (Nonproduction 
workers include white collar workers— engi- 
neers, scientists, personnel workers, clerks, 
etc.—as well as factory supervisors above the 
working foremen level.) In fact, during 
the 1947-1956 period, nonproduction 
workers have increased about 15 times as 
fast as production workers. Nonproduction 
workers, who represent less than one-quarter 
of total manufacturing employment, ac- 
counted for about three-quarters of the total 
increase in employment in manufacturing 
during this period. 

As part of our occupational outlook pro- 
gram, we have made a set of occupational 
estimates for 1965. The current occupa- 
tional distributions (the percentage each 
occupation is of total employment in an 
industry) for all industries in the economy 
were modified on the basis of past trends 
and expected changes in technology and 
other factors so that they would reflect the 
kind of economy we expect to have in 1965. 
By applying these 1965 occupational distri- 
bution patterns to industry employment 
projections for 1965, estimates for the majqr 
occupational groups and for individual oc- 
cupations were obtained. 

Looking at the economy as a whole, the 
major changes appear to be: (a) a long- 
term rapid growth of the so-called “white- 
collar” group of occupations; (b) a slower 
growth in the “blue-collar” occupations 
accompanied by a continuing rise in the skill 
level; (c) a sharp decline in employment 
among farmers and farm laborers; and (d) 
a faster than average growth among service 
workers. 

In 1956, for the first time, white-collar 
workers (professional and technical work- 
ers; managers, officials and proprictors; 
clerical; and sales workers) exceeded the 
number of blue-collar workers (craftsmen, 
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the next decade each of the white-collar 
groups is expected to grow faster than the 


labor force as a whole. 
Within the white-collar group, clerical 


operatives, and laborers). In 1910, white- 
collar occupations accounted for about 22 
per cent of the labor force and, by 1956, 
the proportion was almost 40 per cent. In 
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and kindred workers grew faster than any 
other occupational group during the period 
1910-1950. Employment of clerical workers 
grew from about 2 million workers repre- 
senting 5.5 per cent of the labor force in 
1910, to almost 7 million or 12.3 per cent 
in 1950. Although the rate of growth has 
slowed down in the past decade, employ- 
ment of this group has continued to grow 
faster than the labor force as a whole. Our 
projections indicate that employment will 
increase by about a fourth between 1955 
and 1965. 

The professional, technical, and kindred 
worker group has been the fastest growing 
occupational group in the post-World War 
II period. Within the professional group, 
the employment of scientists and engineers 
has increased at a much faster rate than the 
traditional fields of medicine, law, teaching, 
and the ministry. Accompanying the ex- 
pansion of employment of engineers and 
scientists has been the rapid rise in employ- 
ment of technicians such as draftsmen, engi- 
neering aids, and electronic specialists. 
The professional, technical, and kindred 
workers group is expected to increase be- 
cause of expansions in research and techni- 
cal work in industry, large increases in en- 
rollments in schools, and expansions in 
medical services. We expect a rise of about 
43 per cent in the 1955-1965 decade, a 
growth about 2'/, times as fast as the labor 
force as a whole. 

The rate of growth for the other two 
white-collar groups—managers, proprietors, 
and officials and sales workers—was not as 
rapid as those for the clerical and profes- 
sional worker groups, but was above that for 
the labor force as a whole. Sales workers 
are expected to increase somewhat faster 
than the labor force during the next decade. 
Our projections indicate that the mana- 
gerial group will have the smallest rise 
among the white collar group but will in- 
crease slightly faster than the labor force 
during the 1955-1965 decade. 


“*Blue Collar’’ Occupations 


Although blue collar occupations, as a 
whole, are expected to decline as a propor- 
tion of the labor force, there will be diver- 
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gent trends among the occupational groups 
within this category. Employment of 
skilled workers (craftsmen, foremen, and 
kindred workers) has increased at about the 
same rate as the labor force during the 
1950's after showing a very rapid growth 
during the 1940's. With the anticipated 
large increase in construction worker em- 
ployment and the growing need for skilled 
maintenance and repairmen who can in- 
stall, maintain, and repair increasingly com- 
plicated machinery and equipment, skilled 
workers are expected to increase at a some- 
what faster rate than the labor force during 
the next decade. Our projections indicate 
a growth of more than a million and a half 
in the 1955-1965 period. 

One of the fastest growing occupational 
groups in the American labor force has 
been “operatives” (the Census designation 
for those who are generally called semi- 
skilled workers). Included among the 
operatives are single machine operators or 
tenders, assembly workers in indusiry, 
truck drivers, etc. In 1910, they comprised 
about 14 per cent of the work force, and by 
1950 their proportion had risen to 21 per 
cent. In the post-World War II period, 
however, while the total number of opera- 
tives has continued to increase, the propor- 
tion that these workers make up of the 
labor force has remained relatively stable. 
Indications are that this large occupational 
group will grow at a somewhat slower rate 
than the nation’s labor force in the next 
decade. In contrast to the effects of mecha- 
nization in past decades which greatly in- 
creased the number of operatives, recent 
technological advances (e.g., “automation’”) 
permit great gains in production without 
commensurate increases in the number of 
semiskilled workers. Thus, new types of 
automatic and semiautomatic devices are 
being introduced which take over the work 
of many semiskilled operators in such 
operations as simple repetitive feeding and 
manipulation of machines. The Depart- 
ment of Labor is studying what happens in 
plants when automation is introduced, and 
we have clues but no final conclusions at 
this time. We have to be cautious in esti- 
mating the effects of automation. For one 
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thing, the introduction of automatic ma- 
chinery and equipment in factories and 
other business establishments has been, and 
is expected to continue to be, a gradual 
process extending over many years. More- 
over, the extension of mechanization in 
many plants which today are relatively un- 
mechanized will require additional large 
numbers of semiskilled workers. At this 
time, we would guess, on balance, that the 
number of operatives will increase by about 
1.7 million during the 1955-1965 decade. 
Reflecting the impact of technological 
change, the employment of laborers de- 
clined from 4.1 million in 1910 to 3.4 mil- 
lion in 1950 and, as a proportion of the 
labor force, decreased from 11.6 per cent 
to 6.1 per cent. In recent years, employ- 
ment of laborers has remained relatively 
stable. Our projections indicate that little 
change in the number of industrial laborers 
will occur during the next decade although 


percentagewise the group will continue its 
long-term downward trend. 

The change in the occupational structure 
of the labor force is further illustrated by 
the sharp decline of agricultural activities 
as a source of employment. Employment in 
the two farm occupational groups (farmers 
and farm managers and farm laborers) de- 
clined from 10.9 million to 6.7 million be- 
tween 1910 and 1950, dropping from nearly 
$1 per cent of the labor force to only 12 
per cent. In recent years, employment in 
the farm groups has continued to decline 
although the rate has tended to slow down 
somewhat. It is projected that employ- 
ment in these two groups will decline by 
about a million during the 1955-1965 
decade. 

The one group remaining is the service 
worker group. This occupational group, 
which includes workers such as those em- 
ployed in private households, waiters, cooks, 
barbers, guards, and policemen, rose 
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slightly as a proportion of the labor force 
between 1910 and 1950 from 9.6 to 10.1 per 
cent. Since the end of World War II, the 
rate of growth in this occupational group 
has been faster than that of the total labor 
force. Employment in the service group is 
expected to increase substantially during the 
next decade with the anticipated rise in 
income levels and growth in population. 
The number of service workers is expected 
to increase from 7.1 million in 1955 to 
nearly 8.7 million in 1965. 


Educational Requirements 


Another important development of par- 
ticular interest to those concerned with 
guidance and personnel is that new workers 
coming into the labor market will have to 
meet higher entrance requirements. The 
over-all educational level of the nation’s 
working force is increasing. The median 
number of years of schooling completed by 
the 25- to 29-year age group in the popula- 
tion increased from 10.3 years in 1940 to 
12.3 in 1957. Nowadays, about 60 per cent 
of the population 17 years of age completes 
high school; in 1930, less than 30 per cent 
completed secondary school. Many of to- 
day's skilled workers have more than a 
high school education. In the future, it will 
become increasingly difficult for those who 
have not graduated from high school to 
obtain or advance to the better jobs in 
industry. Indeed, some type of specialized 
training beyond high school is becoming a 
common requirement for many jobs. 

The proportion of young people attend- 
ing college has also risen spectacularly. 


In 1920, only 8 per cent of the population 
18-21 years of age was enrolled in institu- 
tions of higher education, whereas in 1955 
about 33 per cent of this age group was 
enrolled. Similarly, the proportion of per- 
sons 22 years of age receiving the bachelor’s 
degree rose from 2.6 per cent in 1920 to 
13.6 per cent in 1955. Projections based on 
population estimates and on educational 
trends indicate the number of bachelor's 
degrees granted annually will probably 
double in the next 15 years. It seems likely 
that, in more and more occupations in 
which high school graduation was once 
sufficient education for entrance, a college 
degree will become the minimum require- 
ment. In many professions, graduate edu- 
cation is becoming more and more neces- 
sary; where once the master’s degree sufficed, 
the doctorate is rapidly becoming standard. 

Despite the great strides that have been 
made in the field of education, there is 
still urgent need for a more skilled, more 
versatile, and a better trained labor force. 
Many persons already employed will, be- 
cause of automation and other technologi- 
cal changes, need to be retrained or receive 
further training on their jobs. Employers, 
unions, educational institutions, and govern- 
ment at all levels must cooperate on this 
problem to assist workers in adjusting to 
the foreseeable changes in our industrial 
economy. From the individual's as well as 
the nation’s standpoint, vocational guid- 
ance based on reliable and comprehensive 
occupational information will be needed to 
guide young persons into fields where op- 
portunities exist and where they are needed. 


INSTITUTE TO FEATURE RESEARCH TECHNIQUES 


The Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan will this 
summer hold its 11th consecutive Institute in Survey Research Techniques 
from July 21 to August 17. This special program is designed to illustrate 
the theory and application of survey research to such fields as business and 
human relations, psychology and sociology, political behavior, public 
communication and influence, public health, economics, and statistics. 
For further information, write to the Survey Research Center, University 


of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
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Aspects of Physical Growth 
and 


Evolution of Occupational Interests 
S. C. HULSLANDER 


D ro a commonly accepted point of 
view that certain behavioral manifes- 
tations emerge as chronological age phe- 
nomena, it has been generally assumed that 
little or no progress can be achieved to- 
wards occupational adjustment of pupils 
prior to their late adolescence. School 
guidance workers have, in general, a very 
limited span of time in the lives of pupils 
for providing them with in-school and out- 
of-school experiences designed to assist them 
in perceiving their possible vocational goals. 

Several studies, notably those by E. K. 
Strong [/2], have shown that the stability 
of occupational interests increases with ma- 
turity. Such studies have concluded that 
differentiation and stability of these inter- 
ests is not significant for the majority of 
youth before 15 to 17 years of chronological 
age. The result is that schools have given 
relatively little attention to vocational in- 
terests of their pupils prior to this age. 
Carter [3] has shown, however, that inter- 
ests may be considered as stable and integral 
aspects of personality, closely related to 
emotional, social, and intellectual maturity. 
He has also pointed out that vocational 
interests are patterned and that they change 
in a significant and consistent developmen- 
tal manner with age. This concept has 
also been advanced by other leaders in the 
field of psychology. Olson and Hughes [/0] 
have shown that individuals grow toward 
maturity at different rates and with unique 
patterns. There is also general agreement 
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among investigators that interests are de- 
rived from inherited determining tendencies 
plus learning experience [/, 4, 7, 11, 15, 16]. 

It appears reasonable to assume, there- 
fore, that there are factors associated with 
growth exhibited by individuals at chrono- 
logical ages earlier than late adolescence 
that may serve as Cues to interest patterns. 
Early detection of interests and interest 
patterns would offer greater opportunities 
for guidance workers to assist individual 
pupils in a more effective manner -in their 
vocational adjustments. 

An analysis of the various theories, con- 
cepts, and results of studies pertaining to 
the development of interest, as an aspect 
of organismic growth age and personality 
integration, reveals many areas of agree- 
ment among the proponents of these 
theories. 

Combining the areas of agreement from 
several definitions of interest [2, 5, 7, 8, 12, 
16, 17), there emerges a definition which 
characterizes interest as used in this study 
as, a complex of dynamic forces within the 
developing personality derived in part from 
inherited reaction patterns which become 
individuated through cognitive and satisfy- 
ing experiences. Various degrees of occupa- 
tional interest specificity are viewed as 
further individuations or refinements of 
gross interest patterns. 

There appears to be a general acceptance 
that interests as a facet of personality are 
related with the factors which tend to effect 
or characterize personality and therefore 
effect and characterize the nature and ev- 
tent of interests. 

Interest as an aspect of motivation ap- 
pears to have a circular relationship with 
learning, since learning is expedited on the 
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one hand by interest while on the other 
hand interests are learned. This is held to 
be of great practical significance for : the 
guidance worker in assisting individuals to 
explore occupational fields related to their 
interests. 


Interests and Growth 


The developmental concept of interest 
was advanced as the underlying basis for the 
problem considered for investigation. It 
was tentatively held that the development 
of interest is related to the total growth and 
development of individuals. 

The general purpose of the investigation 
was to make inquiry into probable rela- 
tionships which may exist between aspects 
of growth of youth and the evolvement of 
their occupational interests. 

Data on growth-in-age units and develop- 
mental age were procured from a popula- 
tion of 35 boys and 37 girls at the chrono- 
logical age of 132 months. Data were later 
obtained on the occupational interest 
choices of the same population while they 
were in high school by means of an occu- 
pational inventory. 


Terms Detined 


Further description of these data is pro- 
vided by the following definition of terms: 


Growth Ages (10) 

“Reading age” (RA) is the growth unit 
measure obtained by an individual from a 
reading achievement test score at a certain 
chronological age, and expressed as a 
growth-in-age unit equivalent to the read- 
ing test scores obtained by typical indi- 
viduals at various chronological ages. 

“Weight age” (WA) is the growth unit 
measure obtained by an individual from an 
actual measurement of weight in pounds at 
a certain chronological age, and expressed 
as a growth-in-age unit equivalent to the 
measures of weight obtained by typical in- 
dividuals at various chronological ages. 

“Mental age” (MA) is the growth unit 
measure obtained by an individual from a 
mental test score at a certain chronological 
age, and expressed as a growth-in-age unit 
equivalent to the mental test scores ob- 
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tained by typical individuals at various 
chronological ages. 

“Carpal age” (CA) is the growth unit 
measure obtained by an individual from a 
measure of carpal bone development at a 
certain chronological age, and expressed as 
a growth-in-age unit equivalent to measures 
of carpal bone development obtained by 
typical individuals at various chronological 
ages. 

“Height age” (HA) is the growth unit 
measure obtained by an individual from a 
measure of height in inches at a certain 
chronological age, and expressed as a 
growth-in-age unit equivalent to the meas- 
ures of height in inches obtained by typical 
individuals at various chronological ages. 

“Grip age” (GA) is the growth unit 
measure obtained by an individual from 
a measure of strength of grip by means ol 
the Smedly Dynamometer at a certain 
chronological age, and expressed as a 
growth-in-age unit equivalent to measures 
of strength of grip obtained by typical indi- 
viduals at various chronological ages. 

“Dental age” (DA) is the growth unit 
measure obtained by an individual from the 
number of permanent teeth erupted at a 
certain chronological age, and expressed as 
a growth-in-age unit equivalent to the num- 
ber of permanent teeth erupted by typical 
individuals at various chronological ages. 

“Organismic age” (OA) is a coined name 
for a growth unit measure representing the 
average of the various growth-in-age units 
obtained by an individual at a certain 
chronological age, and expressed as a 
growth-in-age unit equivalent to the aver 
age of the various growth-in-age units ob- 
tained by typical individuals at various 
chronological ages. 

“Developmental age” is the score ob- 
tained by individual boys on “A Revised 
Scale for Measuring Developmental Age in 
Boys” by Furfey [6]. This score is relative 
to developmental age equivalents or norms 
of the population on which the scale was 
standardized. It represents an inventory 
of interest in the following categories: 
things to do, things to be when you grow 
up, books to read, things to have, things to 
see, and things to think about. 





Comparable scores were obtained by in- 
dividual girls on A Scale for Measuring De- 
velopmental Age in Girls, by Sullivan [/#]. 
This scale, a counterpart of the Furfey scale, 
contains identical categories of choice, but 
is adapted to girls on items of choice and is 
standardized on a population of girls. 

Several terms relating to interests are used 
in this study. The terms “occupational” 
and “vocational” interest are used inter- 
changeably. 

Other definitions which refer to cate- 
gories of interest contained in the Lee- 
Thorpe Occupational Interest Inventory 
are here presented. They are used in this 
study within the sole context and meaning 
ascribed to them by the authors [9]. 

“Fields of interest”: The individual's 
occupational interests are classified into six 
major fields: (a) personal-social; (b) 
natural; (c) mechanical; (d) business; (e) 
the arts; and (f) the sciences. Occupational 
interests vary in scope from a specific part 
of one of these six fields to a variety of 
interests in two or more fields. For ex- 


ample, interests in the mechanical field may 
be accompanied by similar interests in 


science and thus reveal a potential inventor, 
mechanical engineer, or machinist. A com- 
bination of interests in the natural and the 
arts fields may reveal a potential landscape 
artist. 

“Types of interests”: The objective of 
this feature is to determine whether the 
individual is most interested (1) in verbal 
activities which involve facility in the use 
of language, (2) in manipulative activities 
in which he works with materials, or (3) in 
activities which require computational 
ability and skill. This feature should make 
possible more exact counseling and guidance 
in schools and more accurate selection and 
placement in the world of work. 

“Level of interests”: This is an indica- 
tion as to the occupational levels on which 
an individual's basic interests exist. The 
results indicate whether these interests are 
associated with routine tasks, with tasks re- 
quiring considerable skill, or with tasks re- 
quiring expert knowledge, skill, and judg- 
ment, and which often involve supervisory 
and administrative activities. 
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Statistical Techniques Employed 


The several growth and interes: variables 
contained in these data were tested by ap- 
propriate statistical methods for indications 
of relationship. Chi square values, phi 
coefficients of correlation, expectancy tables, 
t values for significance of difference, and 
rank order patterns, when appropriate, 
were calculated for the several variables. 

The obtained results, analyzed and inter- 
preted, are summarized as they relate to 
each of the following five sub-hypotheses of 
the study: 

1. A significant relationship exists be- 
tween certain growth characteristics and 
interest level patterns. 

Individuals at 132 months of chrono- 
logical age whose carpal development and 
reading achievement are above the average 
of their population tend to indicate occu- 
pational interests during their high school 
period which involve originality, inventive- 
ness, careful planning, and professional 
skills. 

Individuals at 132 months of chronologi- 
cal age whose carpal development and 
reading achievement are below the average 
of their population tend to reveal less in- 
terest than those who are above average 
during their high school period in occupa- 
tions requiring originality, inventiveness, 
careful planning, and professional skills. 

2. There is a significant relationship be- 
tween certain growth characteristics and 
patterns of interest type. 

Individuals at 132 months of chrono- 
logical age who are above the average of 
their population in reading achievement, 
and mental, weight, and organismic ages, 
tend to be more interested in the computa- 
tional area when they are in high school 
than do those individuals who are below 
the average of their population in these 
same growth factors. 

These same individuals who, at 132 
months of chronological age, are above the 
average of their population in develop- 
mental age disclose less interest in the com- 
putational area than do those whose de- 
velopmental age is below the average of 
their population. 
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3. A significant relationship exists be- 
tween certain growth characteristics and 
fields of interest patterns. 

There is a tendency for individuals at 
132 months of chronological age who are 
above the average of their population in 
reading achievement and mental age to 
indicate, at the high school level, a greater 
interest in the science field than do those 
individuals who are below the average of 
their population in these growth factors. 

Individuals at 132 months of chronologi- 
cal age who rank in the upper half of their 
population in reading achievement and 
body weight indicate less interest, at the 
high school level, in the natural interest 
field than do those individuals who rank in 
the lower half of their population on these 
growth factors. 

Individuals at 132 months of chronologi- 
cal age who rank in the upper half of their 
population in height indicate less interest, 
at the high school level, in the arts than do 
those who rank in the lower half of their 
population. 

Individuals at 132 months of chronologi- 
cal age who rank in the upper half of their 
population in strength of grip indicate less 
interest, at the high school level, in the 
fields of natural interest and the arts than 
do those who rank in the lower half of their 
population. 

4. There are certain similarities and 
differences of relationship between growth 
characteristics and interest factors, accord- 
ing to sex. 

Girls at 132 months of chronological age 
who are above the average height of their 
population tend to indicate a greater in- 
terest in the business field than do the boys 
who are above the average height for their 
population, when they are in high school. 

Boys at 132 months of chronological age 
who are above average height for their 
population exhibit more interest in the field 
of the sciences when they are in high school 
than do girls who are above average height 
for their population at the age of 132 
months. 

Girls at 132 months of chronological age 
whose dental age is above average for their 
population tend to evidence greater inter- 
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est in the field of the sciences when they are 
in high school than do boys at the same 
chronological age who are above average in 
dental age for their population. 

There were no significant sex differences 
revealed in the study between the following 
growth and interest variables: reading 
achievement and level of interest or interest 
in the natural and science fields; carpal 
development and level of interest; mental 
age and computational interest; and height 
age and interest in the arts. 

5. Growth characteristics vary in their 
importance as indicators of the various in- 
terest factors. 

There are indications that reading age, 
height age, and mental age of individuals 
at 132 months of chronological age are more 
important indicators of occupational inter- 
est choices of individuals at high school age 
than are the carpal, organismic, weight, 
grip, dental, and developmental ages. 

This analysis of the findings, presented 
in the form of conclusions, indicated, there- 
fore, that certain significant relationships 
exist between growth-in-age units and occu- 
pational interest choices of individuals. It 
was therefore concluded that there are re- 
lationship tendencies between the growth 
and interest factors of the population on 
which this study was based. 


Study Contributions 


However, it should be pointed out that 
these findings were subject to limitations 
and were considered inconclusive for gen- 
eral acceptance and use in practice. Never- 
theless, evidence was found to support the 
major hypothesis of this study, that there 
is a significant relationship between certain 
measures of growth of children and their 
patterns of vocational interest. 

This study, which was exploratory in 
nature, made the following contributions: 

1. It provided some evidence that a re- 
lationship exists between the physical 
growth patterns of individuals and the de- 
velopment of their occupational interests. 
This suggests that a parallel development 
of all growth and personality factors, in- 
cluding interest, may be taking place in a 
continuing manner throughout the entire 
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growth period of childhood and adoles- 
cence. While the findings are inconclusive, 
it suggests for counselors and others the 
possibilities for detection or indication of 
occupational interest patterns or tenden- 
cies in children at an early chronological 
age. 

2. The findings point out that different 
interest patterns may exist between boys 
and girls. This suggests that personnel 
workers who interact with children in guid- 
ance settings may profitably give close atten- 
tion to those growth factors which appear 
unique to either of the sexes, and for which 
there is shown some relationship in the de- 
velopment of their occupational interests. 

3. Implied in the findings of the study, 
which indicated a developmental process in 
the emergence of occupational interest, is 
the suggestion that forced interest choice 
may be futile or damaging to a child. 

4. The study tended to reinforce the 
several theories of occupational adjustment, 
of which interest is a component part. It 
supported the developmental process con- 
cept which holds that interests stem in part 
from predetermining tendencies which 
serve to influence an individual to move 
toward or away from certain activities en- 
countered in his experience pattern. 

5. Finally, the study provided many sug- 
gestions for additional investigation in this 
area. 


Further Research 


The need for further investigation re- 
garding the developmental aspects of occu- 
pational interests was brought into bold 
relief as a result of the study. An examina- 
tion of the findings indicates many incon- 
clusive and inadequate results in areas 
essential to an understanding of the evolve- 
ment of occupational interests as an inte- 
gral part of total growth and personality 
development of individuals. While certain 
relationships among growth factors and in- 
terest choice areas are indicated in this 
study, much more conclusive information is 
needed before a practical application of 
the developmental theory of interests can 
be used in the guidance process with pupils. 
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Accordingly, the following suggestions were 
made for further investigation: 

1. A longitudinal study of possible emerg- 
ing occupational interest patterns of indi- 
vidual boys and girls in relation to their 
unique growth and personality develop- 
mental patterns might conceivably result 
in findings of extreme value for counseling 
purposes. This approach would be con- 
sistent with the concept of the “law of the 
case” as a basis for studying growth and 
development, as contrasted to the popula- 
tion-norm approach used in this study. 
Such an investigation might include the 
study and interpretation of ways in which 
a child’s pre-occupation with various play 
activities may be transformed into occupa- 
tional interests at the adolescent level. An- 
other approach would be to study the 
child's approval or disapproval reactions to 
his various experiences over a long period 
of time in growth, as they may relate to 
occupational interest choices made at the 
adolescent period. 

2. A greater significance and meaning of 
relationships between growth-in-age units 
and occupational interest areas might be 
obtained in a study which would provide 
for control of intelligence and other possible 
variables. 

3. It is further suggested that an investi- 
gation of relationships between growth and 
occupational interest variables might yield 
more conclusive results if it were conducted 
on a larger population than the one used 
in this study. Furthermore, a population 
which possesses a greater homogeneity of 
chronological age at the time interests are 
sampled might yield more significant results 
than the one used in this study, which ex- 
tended over four years in high school. 

4. For a study dealing with the relation- 
ship between growth and occupational in- 
terest factors, the suggestion is made that 
the population might be divided into seg- 
ments which approach homogeneity of back- 
ground experience identified with the domi- 
nant occupations of parents and the com- 
munity in which they live; 1.e., industrial, 
agricultural, professional, business. 

5. Productive findings might be obtained 
if individuals were arranged into categories 
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of fast and slow growers, as correlated vari- 
ables to their occupational interests and 
their ultimate occupational choices. 

6. It is also suggested that a control be 
set up for identifying occupational inter- 
ests of individuals which stem from free 
choices as against forced choices or highly 
influenced choices. A population identified 
with free interest choice would conceivably 
constitute a better basis for measuring 
possible relationships between growth 
factors and interest choices. 

7. An analysis of the common basic skills 
and competencies required by the occupa- 
tions included in the various fields, types, 
levels, or other categories of occupational 
interests might reveal basic interest deter- 
minants more Closely identified with emerg- 
ing behavior patterns. The use of these 
occupational “interest elements” rather 
than interest categories as variables for 
measuring association with the growth vari- 
ables might show important relationships 
which are not otherwise revealed. 

8. A study which would include several 
samplings of occupational interest for the 
population of individuals at successive 
chronological ages would provide a pattern 
of interests for indications of relationships 
with their growth units. A follow-up study 
on occupational choices made by indi- 
viduals in populations from which results 
of growth-in-age unit—occupational inter- 
est relatedness have been obtained would 
tend to add validity to such findings. 

9. It is further recommended that atten- 
tion be given to the development of tech- 
niques and instruments which might pro- 
vide evidence of occupational interest 


patterns at various earlier chronological 
ages than is the case of those now available. 
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TV CAREER SERIES EXPLORE MEDICAL RESEARCH 


To help meet the need for scientific manpower in the field of medical 
research, the American Heart Association and NBC-TV, in cooperation 
with the Educational Television and Radio Center, are presenting a series 
of television programs designed to interest young people in research 
careers. The series, begun on March 24, consists of 13 weekly half-hour 
programs which explore the nature of research as actually conducted by 
leading cardiovascular investigators in their laboratories. 
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Management Internships in the Federal Government 


CHARLES A, ULLMANN 


HE PAST TWO decades have witnessed a 

burgeoning interest in many forms of 
planned post-employment training pro- 
grams by industry and the government. 
These training activities have evolved in 
many cases into career development pro- 
grams which include internships as one 
element among a variety of personnel man- 
agement practices designed to advance em- 
ployee development and utilization. 

The management internship, patterned 
on the historic medical internship, may be 
dated from the pioneering efforts begun in 
1935 when the National Institute of Public 
Affairs, an organization sponsored by the 
Rockefeller Foundation, began a systematic 
effort to induct able young men into man- 
agement as a Career. 

This internship program brought to- 
gether in Washington, D. C., college gradu- 
ates of high calibre for a one-year period 
to study the processes of public administra- 
tion and management by means of academic 
and practical experiences. University work 
and progressive rotational work assignments 
in government agencies and in industry 
were the principal training devices. The 
NIPA program has been described in detail 
elsewhere [/, 5]. 

The task of innovation and demonstra- 
tion, conducted by the NIPA from 1935 to 
1949, is now being carried forward in the 
federal government by the Civil Service 
Commission in the present-day Interdepart- 
mental Management Intern program. This 
program, opened in 1945, has given train- 
ing in management to over 500 federal em- 
ployees at two levels of career development; 
the junior level, consisting of employees in 
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federal grades GS-7 and below; and the 
middle management level, grades GS-8 
through 12. The Junior Management 
Assistant program, developed in 1948 and 
patterned on the internship, has been de- 
scribed by Mandell [4]. 

When manpower in the junior grades 
entered a period of short supply about 1954, 
the Civil Service Commission developed the 
Federal Service Entrance Examination as 
a major recruiting effort to assure the 
federal government a fair share of new 
college calibre employees, and the JMA 
program became the Management Intern 
option of the Federal Service Entrance Ex- 
amination. By this time most of the larger 
and many of the smaller agencies of govern- 
ment had organized career development 
programs at the junior level for both old 
and new employees, and internships were 
an integral feature of the initial work pro- 
gram for a selected portion of these em- 
ployees. It appeared, therefore, that the 
junior level interdepartmental program 
had served its purpose in stimulating the 
development of the separate agency pro- 
grams. The junior series was accordingly 
terminated after the Fall, 1956, program 
and was replaced in 1957 by a new series 
of experimental programs. 

These experimental programs now take 
place in the fall of each year and they 
alternate with an internship program at 
the middle management level in the spring. 
The new series of experimental programs 
attempts to “invade” operational areas 
which have not been particularly active in 
using the services provided by the general 
management training program. The first 
experimental program in the Fall of 1957 
was organized to serve special needs for 
management training in the government’s 
scientific research and development agen- 
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cies. Other special purpose programs are 
being planned for the future. 


Current Practices 


The interdepartmental middle manage- 
ment program for grades GS-7 through 12 
is now operated each spring in parallel with 
the spring semester of the universities. This 
program provides both a demonstration to 
large agencies having the occasion to con- 
duct their own programs of internship and 
also a service to the small agencies which 
must continue to depend upon the re- 
sources of a centrally operated program. 
It typically brings together a group of ex- 
perienced federal employees in the fourth 
decade of life. 


Selection Procedure 


Selection for the intern program is ini- 
tially made by the employee’s own agency. 
Nominations appear to originate in about 
equal measure from supervisors who pro- 
pose likely candidates and from self-nomina- 
tion by employees who propose their own 
names to their agencies for consideration. 
In screening employees for possible intern- 


ship training, each agency is asked to limit 
consideration to those employees who give 


evidence of: (1) a high order of general 
intelligence; (2) a disposition to make 
active and resourceful attacks upon prob- 
lems; (3) regular use of problem-solving 
methods that are characterized by objec- 
tivity and by attention to causes rather than 
symptoms; (4) ability to organize his own 
affairs and to work effectively with others; 
(5) an expanding and deepening set of 
interests; an inquiring, alert mind; (6) the 
ability to be objective about oneself; and 
(7) a sense of purpose regarding career 
goals. 

The written examination employed to 
select participants for the program has 
evolved through several patterns and pres- 
ently consists of a high level vocabulary 
(verbal similarities and differences) test and 
an analogies test involving a broad range 
of information. The broad-range-of-infor- 
mation feature has been adopted in re- 
sponse to a number of a priori and other 
considerations. Among these is the widely 
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held opinion that to be a successful ad- 
ministrator a person must have, to quote 
Louis Brownlow, a catholic curiosity; or as 
one intern put it, a “cat-like curiosity.” 

Evidence of the importance of broad- 
gauge interests also arose from test records 
in cases where interns withdrew on dis- 
covering that they were unable to meet the 
demands of the program. These with- 
drawing interns had qualified for admission 
after passing a conventional test of in- 
telligence but were found to be in the 
lowest ranges of candidates on an experi- 
mentally administered test of general in- 
formation. Since the program is primarily 
a service and a demonstration, no attempt 
has been made to provide the experimental 
conditions necessary to validate this ob- 
servation, but the general information fea- 
ture has been included as an operational 
element by building the analogies out of 
“college-calibre” information. A multiple 
correlation of 0.82 was computed between 
this analogies-information test and a com- 
bination of a general mental abilities test 
and a general information test where the 
latter two correlated 0.63. 

The analogies task of this test resembles 
the content of commercially available tests, 
such as the Miller Analogies Test and the 
Terman Concept Mastery Test, which are 
widely employed in testing university popu- 
lations. In writing items for the analogies- 
information test, esoteric knowledge is 
avoided and emphasis is placed instead 
upon material which well-informed persons 
might be expected to know. The analogies 
task appears to correspond to that aspect of 
managerial functioning which involves the 
ability to transpose insights from one realm 
of experience to another. 

On the assumption that the abilities 
measured by the written test are necessary 
but not sufficient for success in an admin- 
istrative career, the test is employed as a 
qualifying examination only. That is, 
there is established a cut-off point, below 
which no candidate is admitted to the 
program and above which appointment is 
freely permissible. It is thus intended that 
all those who are then appointed will be 
able, at least intellectually, to enter into 
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significant communication with the subject 
matter of the program. 

In the earlier history of the program, ad- 
mission to the internship was on a highly 
selective basis. Test cut-off scores were set 
as high as possible and an additional oral 
examination of the leaderless group dis- 
cussion variety was conducted in Washing- 
ton to select 20 interns from among those 
who had passed the written examination. 
Frequent experiences with false positives 
and false negatives led to the abandonment 
of centralized oral examinations as a means 
of final selection. Responsibility for selec- 
tion among candidates who qualified on the 
written test was placed instead in the hands 
of each of the participating agencies which 
then received their respective quotas of 
spaces in the program. 

The changing manpower situation, evi- 
dent in 1954, marked a need to make train- 
ing more widely available and led to a 
change toward an inclusive rather than an 
exclusive philosophy of selection. Begin- 
ning in 1955, cut-off scores on the written 
examination were set as low as might be 
consistent with successful mastery of the 
terms and concepts introduced in orienta- 
tion so that all who passed the written test 
might be brought within reach of at least 
some of the training. In recent years, about 
half of the employees nominated have 
passed the written examination. 

The examination is now administered 
throughout the United States and territories 
by local examining boards to any federal 
employee in GS-7 through 12 with at least 
one year of federal civil service who is 
nominated by his agency. All those who 
qualify on the test may be admitted to the 
two-week orientation. Spaces in the sub- 
sequent portion of the program (the intern- 
ship proper) are apportioned on the basis 
of one or two per agency and appointments 
are made by each agency concerned. Agen- 
cies are also given a maximum of encourage- 
ment and assistance in conducting intern- 
ships under their own control for all those 
who are admitted to the orientation. A 
manual [6] describing the practices in detail 
has been made available for this purpose. 
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Content and Methods 


The content of the middle management 
program has been developed on the basis 
of the apparent requirements for successful 
career movement in the middle manage- 
ment grades. The assumption is made that 
when a college calibre or professional em- 
ployee enters employment at the GS-5 or 
GS-7 level, his principal asset is his immedi- 
ately usable, or readily acquired, technical 
job skills, together with an ability to get 
along with others. As he progresses up che 
career ladder, the value of his technical 
skills is overshadowed by skills needed in 
negotiating, conferring, delegating, super- 
vising, and leading. In addition, those who 
aspire to the topmost positions must be 
able, in increasing measure, to sense the big 
picture into which their own efforts fit and 
to learn to develop their own actions in 
accordance with the larger organizational 
interest. This pattern is sometimes pic- 
tured in group guidance sessions by the use 
of the following schema, developed from an 
analysis of administrative skills by Katz [2], 
in which the entry and goal levels of a 
government career are symbolized by the 
GS-5 and GS-15 grades respectively. 


The training begins with a two-week 
orientation session which provides a survey 
of the components of management and 
public administration. Three major group- 
ings of subject matter are presented: 

1. The management staff specialties, such 
as budget, personnel, management analysis, 
and the integrated use of such specialties 
by an administrative generalist, that is by 
a manager who has the capabilities, as Laski 
[3] has stated, “to see things in a big way, 
to simplify, to co-ordinate, to generalize.” 

2. The thinking and communications 
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skills, such as problem solving, conference 
participation, use of the secretariat, super- 
vision and leadership. 

8. Questions of broad public and ad- 
ministrative interest, such as the organiza- 
tion of the federal government, federal-state 
relations, executive-legislative relations, cen- 
tral office-field relations, and current legis- 
lative issues. 

Approximately two dozen speakers on 
these and related subjects present their ideas 
through lectures, conferences, and demon- 
strations during a two-week period and the 
intern is thus rapidly introduced to a large 
number of new terms and concepts. This 
experience opens up new vistas of career 
movement which may be explored in subse- 
quent work assignments and academic 
courses, and it also tests in a realistic fashion 
the intern’s ability to absorb the types of 
experience associated with management 
level responsibility. 

The orientation is a short but intensive 
experience. One intern described it as 
being like “trying to get a drink of water 
from a fire hydrant.” 

Another intern wrote: 


As I move into the work assignment phase I 
realize that much of the improvement in my 
ability to accomplish today over my ability two 
months ago must derive from orientation. I find 
that I profited most from those lectures on which 
I had done adequate preliminary reading. I 
gained information about a subject largely from 
the lectures; but understanding was more likely to 
develop from the question sessions. Preliminary 
reading provided background information to re- 
late to the speakers’ thoughts and allowed the 
students to formulate useful, information-seeking 
questions. 


The lectures held at the National Institutes of 
Health, at the Pentagon and at other agencies 
gave us a stimulating overview of the federopolis. 
Field employees perforce, and departmental em- 
ployees in fact, become agency-centered. I have 
been in Washington most of the time since the 
Pentagon was built and first visited it during this 
program. Moving the program about is a symbol 
of the breakaway from occupational provincial- 
ism. 


After orientation, the 20 or so interns 
appointed by their agencies to the full pro- 
gram enter upon a five-month internship. 
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This consists of two or three work-assign- 
ments negotiated by each intern with any 
suitable office of the federal government to 
obtain diversified work experience in man- 
agement. At the junior level, the newcomer 
to the ranks of management is familiarized 
with the terms, concepts, and the technical 
skills required in a management-support 
role through the device of simple rotation 
of work assignments. At the middle man- 
agement level, employees who already 
possess competence in various techniques 
are encouraged to use the work assign- 
ment in order to acquire the insights and 
attitudes needed for the direction of pro- 
grams. Here the project thesis and the 
“executive coaching” assignment are the 
chief methods for developing the skills 
needed at the higher level. Work assign- 
ments at the middle management level thus 
provide a deliberate and practical oppor- 
tunity for: (1) learning how difficult prob- 
lems in management are defined, analyzed 
and resolved by capable administrators; 
(2) participating in the “completed staff 
work” involved in the solution of some 
practical management problem and in the 
installation of some management improve- 
ment having genuine significance for an 
agency; and (3) developing leadership skills. 

The intern is encouraged to find assign- 
ments away from the locus of his usual em- 
ployment and to understudy executives who 
have an established reputation for develop- 
ing the members of their own staff. Assist- 
ance in finding such assignments is provided 
by the program director and by training 
officers in each agency. This guidance rests 
upon an appraisal of the intern’s assets and 
limitations and a tentative plan for his fu- 
ture utilization, both of which are provided 
by his agency, and an analysis of biographi- 
cal information developed by himself. 

The intern is also expected to prepare a 
project thesis in which he either reports his 
activities in formulating and installing a 
management-improvement project as part 
of one of his work assignments, or in which 
he draws up a practicable plan for carrying 
out a management-improvement project. 
The thesis is intended to reflect the com- 
prehensive study of a real management 
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problem and a significant contribution on 
his part to its solution. 

To assure thoughtful use of the experi- 
ences provided by the work assignments, 
the intern is required to enroll in an after- 
hours course offered under scholarship ar- 
rangements either in the American Uni- 
versity or the George Washington Univer- 
sity and to attend a program seminar for 
which university credit is given. He may 
also register for an additional scholarship 
course at the Department of Agriculture 
Graduate School. He must prepare peri- 
odic progress reports in which he organizes 
all these experiences and the insights de- 
rived from attendance at professional so- 
ciety meetings into a readable, thoughtful, 
personal commentary which focuses upon 
the major concepts which have emerged in 
his thinking. This report is reviewed with 
him for evidence of the development of: 
(1) skill in relating and comparing data 
from different realms of daily experience in 
management; (2) skill in evaluating these 
daily experiences in terms of possible sig- 
nificance for his professional behavior; (3) 
skill in solving management problems and 
expressing himself effectively; (4) a realis- 
tic picture of a possible role in management; 
(5) increasing insight into himself; and (6) 
evidence of undue stress or of a need to 
alter his training plan. 


Growth or Distress 


The orientation provokes a wide variety 
of emotional reactions by the interns. Some 
interns find the experience stimulating and 


inspiring. It awakens them, like Rip Van 
Winkle, from a long occupational sleep. 
Others find it mildly or even severely dis- 
ruptive. 

One intern wrote: 


The rapid introduction of new concepts, new 
ideas, new terminologies, and new complexities, 
tends to fragment fixed mental patterns and pro- 
duce a confused, even disorderly, way of thinking 
which lasts until the thinking and learning proc- 
esses evaluate and ‘establish some kind of order. 
The value of such an experience undoubtedly re- 
lates to a person’s ability for adjustment. 


An intern who felt better organized after 
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the orientation and who went on to greater 
achievements after the program wrote: 


The orientation developed tools for handling the 
rest of the program and was not simply a pre- 
liminary brain-washing. I did not view the weeks 
of orientation as one lecture after another. I 
viewed it as an integrated learning experience. 
It was a whole, not a collection of parts. 


Rigid or convention-bound personalities 
and those who can function comfortably 
only in a standardized activity have seemed 
particularly confused by the attempt to 
orient them in a new area. It is as if their 
defense by non-involvement and aloofness 
from the stream of new experience cannot 
be maintained and they develop various 
forms of distress. For others, the new 
routines required by the program mobilize 
hostilities which were previously subdued; 
or the requirement that they negotiate for 
a new work assignment may produce un- 
certainty and dependency. 

A discussion with the interns about vari- 
ous reactions to the orientation assists them 
in recognizing consciously their own pat- 
terns and gives them a fresh opportunity to 
examine their behavior. Interns have cited 
this as a crucial experience in successful 
accomplishment of the program. 

A case which must be recorded as a fail- 
ure, however, is that of an intern who with- 
drew after two months for reasons of 
“health.” His pre-program agency assess- 
ment had stressed his tact, dignity, decorous 
behavior, gentlemanliness, aggressive open- 
minded approach, and the courage to voice 
and support his own convictions. After 
two months in the program, he complained 
of feeling nervous and of inability to sleep. 
He felt that he could not attain the stand- 
ards he set for himself in the program. His 
progress reports were notably impersonal, 
he was quiet in seminars, and he was ap- 
prehensive over an approaching seminar 
session of which he was to be chairman. 

Upon withdrawing from the program he 
remarked that his educational preparation 
was inferior and he overdid to compensate 
for this felt inferiority. He would rather 
fail on his own than succeed with help from 
others. He felt that his progress was 
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steadily deteriorating and that his project 
had mushroomed in scope. A psychological 
evaluation noted the possibility that his 
performance would deteriorate under pres- 
sure of competition, as if he could not afford 
to achieve. “A conflict exists in him be- 
tween the need to achieve and the need to 
feel inferior.” His work assignment super- 
visor saw him as apparently unable to 
escape the confines of detail. He lacked 


the ability to “stand back” from the data 
and generalize for himself the important 
characteristics and problems which the data 
suggested, a difficulty which the supervisor 
felt was accentuated by the high standards 
the intern imposed upon himself and by the 
pressures he experienced in the program. 


Evaluation 


A systematic analysis of the career pat- 
terns of federal management interns has 
been reported by Youmans [7], who found, 
among other things, a steady, upward career 
progression in the federal service, together 
with a movement toward program adminis- 
tration and management staff functions. 
Ninety-two per cent of the men responding 
to Youmans’ questionnaire had remained 
with the federal government. 

Evaluations by means of follow-up in- 
quiry are obtained regularly from both 
agencies and participants five fnonths after 
the close of each program. Of an intern 
who first showed his potentialities in the 
program by reporting the orientation as a 
liberating experience, his employers wrote: 


We are greatly pleased by the apparent effects 
on the intern of his training as reflected by his 
work performance since he completed the pro- 
gram. In recent months he has been entrusted 
with a number of important management proj- 
ects and his handling of these matters has been 
outstanding. For example, he drafted the format 
for a Manual of Administrative Regulations which 
is this agency's first compilation of such a manual. 
He also planned and completed a special study 
of the conduct of hearings concerned with the 
time-lags between steps in the administrative proc- 
essing of cases. This study was undertaken in 
the interest of finding ways and means to shorten 
the hearing process and to identify any needs for 
revisions in our Rules of Practice. He also has 
assisted in the designing of new forms and the 
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révision of existing forms to provide more useful 
data for management needs. We are now in the 
final stages of installing improvements which were 
the subject of the intern’s thesis in the intern 


program. 


A principal product of the program ap- 
pears to be an awakening by interns to a 
need for defining career goals or to a need 
for considering and establishing new goals. 
A few feel they are helped on the road to- 
ward previously existing goals. 

The mixed nature of some reactions to 
internship is well illustrated by the report 
of the intern who wrote: 


Some of my superiors seem to feel that when 
the “management bug” bit me, I was henceforth 
spoiled as a good technician. Others seem to 
feel that the experience required for optimum 
performance on the job can be gotten only 
through on-the-job experience and may take years. 
Some of my co-workers seem to expect me to act 
in some peculiar fashion which they believe af- 
fects all management interns. 


The biggest advantage to me was the exposure 
to a variety of points of view of what constitutes 
This has been in- 
valuable in my present assignment of evaluat- 


good management practice 


ing personnel management and for making sug- 
gestions for improving methods, policies, and 
practices. 


The following variety of problems is en- 
countered by interns after the completion of 
training: 

1. Learning the ropes of a new field or 
position 

2. Deciding between line and staff or be- 
tween administrative and technical jobs 

3. Deciding whether to jump or not to 
jump at new job offers 

4. Getting used to loss of the intern 
“halo” 

5. Assuming responsibility for develop- 
ing himself 

6. Using things he found out about him- 
self 

7. Re-establishing himself in his organiza- 
tion 

8. Re-adjusting to productive work 

9. Getting used to lessened demands 
upon him 

10. Balancing family 
career objectives 


obligations and 





11. Returning to the “same old job” 

12. Dealing with a new sense of dis- 
satisfaction with things about his job or 
organization. 

The table below gives the average dis- 
tribution of 100 points by the interns of 
one program to identify the relative bene- 
fits they felt six months later as a direct 
result of participation in the intern pro- 
gram. 
capacities, personal 
needs, career 


Understanding of self: 

limitations, developmental 
choices 

Knowledge or appreciation of the big picture 
(the federal government, the upper levels of 
management, improved understanding of own 
organization) 

Knowledge or appreciation of management 
methods, practices, values 

Interpersonal skills: conference participation, 
confidence in self or others, art of delegating 
and supervising, effectiveness in communi- 
cating orally or in writing 

Personal associations, personal 
contacts, new sources of inspiration 

Accruals to status (opportunities such as pro- 
motions, growth assignments, prestige, recog- 
nition of potentialities, more satisfying job or 
more satisfaction on the job) 

Personal! skills: problem solving, more effective 
reading or studying, ability to do completed 
staff work 

Knowledge (or additional knowledge) of some 
specific subject matter , 


relationships, 


Opportunity to develop and/or install some 
cherished project 2 


The management internship appears now 
to have established itself as a durable and 
accepted training device with a long history 
of recognized practices and a very consider- 
able number of “graduates” who have been 
introduced to management by this means. 
From its geographic beginnings in Wash- 
ingon, it has been extended to various re- 
gional programs of the federal government, 
and centers of interdepartmental intern 
training are now being operated by the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission in Boston, 
New York, Kansas City, and Los Angeles. 
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OHIO SPOTLIGHTS VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


“Meeting Ohio’s Needs for Vocational and Technical Education” is the 
title of a booklet recently published by the Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion of Ohio. Feeling that the strong emphasis on the need for expanding 
higher education services and facilities was possibly obscuring the need 
for vocational and technical education both in high school and beyond 
high school, but below college grade, a committee was established to pull 


together pertinent facts and implications. This booklet, the resulting 
report, appraises the status of the present vocational education program 
in Ohio, explores those needs not now being met, and raises certain ques- 
tions which must be answered by the citizens of Ohio if an expanded and 
adequate program is to become a reality. It also contains sections dealing 
with Ohio’s needs for vocational education, the status of the present pro- 
gram, Ohio’s ability to pay for education, and major problems. 
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EQUIVALENCE OF IQ’S 
FOR FOUR GROUP INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


GEORGE J. MOULY and SR. MARY EDGAR, R.S.M. 


| users are fully aware of the non- 
comparability of successive 1Q’s obtained 
for the same individual. Not only must 
teachers, for instance, take into account the 
unreliability of scores obtained from a given 
test but also the lack of equivalence of the 
1Q’s yielded by different tests. The latter 
problem presents particular difficulties 
when the high school tries to make use of 
the IQ data found in the cumulative folders 
of incoming freshmen who have been tested 
on a variety of intelligence tests while they 
were in their respective grade schools. Some 
high schools have been forced to test the 
whole incoming freshman class and gen- 
erally to rely on a single test while ignoring 
almost completely the IQ data coming from 
the grade school. Administrators in other 
schools have attempted to increase the com- 
parability of the IQ’s obtained from differ- 
ent tests by making some “adjustment” 
based on personal experience as to the rela- 
tive under- and over-estimating tendencies 
of the different tests. Such problems in the 
area of guidance, as well as those involving 
techniques like analysis of covariance in 
educational and _ psychological research, 
point to the need for an empirical study of 
the relative equivalence of the 1Q’s obtained 
on commonly used intelligence tests. 


The Problem 


It was the purpose of this study to deter- 
mine the relative equivalence of the 1Q’s 
yielded by four group intelligence tests com- 
monly administered to incom.ng 9th grade 
students, viz., The California Short-Form 
Test of Mental Maturity, the Kuhlmann- 
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Finch Junior High School Test, the Ter- 
man-McNemar Test of Mental Ability 
(Form C), and the Otis Quick-Scoring Men- 
tal Ability Test, Beta (Form DM). This 
study was not primarily concerned with the 
fluctuations occurring in the IQ of a given 
individual which might arise out of such 
factors as are generally included under the 
concept of the reliability of the test. 
Whereas it is impossible to remove com- 
pletely the influence of these factors, the 
fluctuations so caused tend to neutralize 
each other and to have relatively little in- 
fluence upon a group average as used in this 
study as the basis of comparison.? 

The discrepancies considered in this 
study seem to stem from a number of theo- 
retical considerations basic to the construc- 
tion of intelligence tests. Among these 
might be mentioned the following: (1) 
Whereas each test maker aims to have the 
mean IQ of his test equal 100 for his 
standardization population, any difference 
in the intellectual caliber of the standardiza 
tion populations of two tests would reflect 
itself in a lack of equivalence in the IQ's 
provided by the two tests; (2) Any differ- 
ence in the relative homogeneity of the two 
standardization populations would lead to 
discrepancies in the IQ's obtained by those 
testees whose IQ is not 100; and (3) The 
confusion as to what constitutes intelligence 
has resulted in lack of agreement as to what 
should be included in an “intelligence” test 
and this, in turn, may well result in “un- 
even” performance on different tests de- 
pending on the strengths and weaknesses 
of the testee’s aptitudes relative to the con- 
tent of the tests. Also possibly contributing 


* Less than half an IQ point at the 0.95 confidence 
level. 





to these discrepancies is the difference in the 
method of computing the IQ; i.e., whether 
the IQ is obtained by the ratio method as 
in the California, by the deviation method 
as in the Terman-McNemar and the Otis, 
or by the “standard IQ” method as in the 
KuhImann-Finch. 


Review of the Literature 


Although the problem has been recog- 
nized by teachers, counselors, and research 
workers for years, rather little research has 
been done on the subject since the pioneer 
studies of Miller [6], Kefauver [4], and 
Finch [3] over 20 years ago. The most com- 
prehensive of recent studies was conducted 
in 1950 under the auspices of the Los 
Angeles City School Districts [/]. Tests 
administered to nearly 300 12th graders re- 
vealed a tendency for the California Short- 
Form Test of Mental Maturity to give 
higher 1Q’s than the Terman-McNemar 
and the Otis. A similar study conducted in 
the Chicago Public Schools [2] led the au- 
thors to the conclusion that the “errors” 
occurring from test to test are not much 
larger than those which occur from form to 
form of the same test. Lennon [5], on the 
other hand, found the Terman-McNemar 
to yield rather consistently higher IQ’s than 
did the Otis and the Pintner and the Otis 
to yield significantly less variable scores than 
did the other two tests. 


Design of the Study 


The study involved the whole freshman 
class of a four-year high school in Milwau- 


kee, Wisconsin. These students reflected 
a variety of school and home backgrounds 
as well as of levels of socio-economic and 
intellectual status. 

In order to control the factor of “practice 
effects,” the 164 freshmen were divided into 
four groups of from 39 to 43 and a schedule 
worked out whereby Group A took the 
California first, Group B took the Kuhl- 
mann first, etc., so that each test was taken 
as the first test by one group, each test as 
the second test by one group, and so on. 
One test was administered to each group in 
each of four successive weeks by the same 
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qualified examiner. The students were 
told that the results would be entered in 
their cumulative records and would serve 
as the basis for educational and vocational 
guidance as well as for recommendations 
for part-time and post-graduation employ- 
ment. Excellent cooperation was obtained. 


Results 


Comparability of obtained IQ’s. Means 
and medians were obtained for each of the 
four tests with results as follows: 


Mean Median 





105.7 
105.9 
111.7 
113.0 


105.2 
106.7 
110.2 
112.7 


California 
Kuhlmann-Finch 
Otis 
Terman-McNemar 





It appears that the Kuhlmann-Finch and 
the California, on the one hand, and the 
Otis and the Terman-McNemar, on the 
other hand, tend to agree, but that the last 
two give scores considerable higher than 
the first two. The difference, while par- 
tially in contradiction with the results of 
the Los Angeles study where the California 
was found to give higher IQ's than the Otis 
and the Terman-McNemar, is significant at 
the 0.99 level of confidence. Not only does 
the tendency for the Otis and the Terman- 
McNemar to give higher scores than the 
California and the Kuhlmann-Finch apply 
to the means and medians but, as shown 
in Taste 1, the trend is more or less ap- 
parent throughout the whole range. 

Comparability of relative ranking. Also 
of interest is the extent to which a given 
student, while not necessarily obtaining the 
same IQ on the different tests used in this 
study, might still maintain his relative rank 
in each of the four test distributions. Be- 
cause practice effects associated with the 
staggered administration of a given test to 
the four different groups would invalidate 
inter-class comparisons, the percentile ranks 
of the students’ scores were computed sepa- 
rately for each test and each group. These 
percentile ranks were then converted to 
z-scores in order to avoid the objectionable 
inequality of the units of the percentile 
rank scale. A comparison of the z-score 
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ranks of each student suggests considerable 
agreement. For instance: 

31 students had 3 of their z-scores within 
a range of 10 z-score points. 

19 students had 4 of their z-scores within 
a range of 10 z-score points. 


TABLE 1 
Percentiles of the Four Tests 





Percentile California Kuhlmann Otis Terman 





76 85 84 
88 91 91 
92 97 95 
97 102 101 
107 
110 
113 
115 
119 
123 
130 
136 
144 


105 

104 109 

106 112 

109 114 

111 116 
114 117 
120 122 
125 128 
135 132 





In addition: 

43 students had 3 of their z-scores within 
a range of 20 z-score points. 

31 students had 4 of their z-scores within 
a range of 20 z-score points. 

Thus, for 124 of the 164 students, there 
was considerable agreement as to their rela- 
tive rank on the different tests. For the 
remaining quarter, however, there were 
sizeable differences in their relative position 
on the four distributions. 

The average difference between the low- 
est and the highest z-score for each student 
was found to be 1.1. That is, the average 
difference between the lowest and highest 
placements of the 164 students on the four 
test distributions was slightly in excess of 
one standard deviation. By contrast, the 
standard error of measurement for a test 
with a reliability of 0.90 would theoretically 
be 0.31 of a standard deviation. However, 
since the average z-score difference referred 
to above involves the maximum difference 
in the results of each test compared with 
each of the other tests (the average of which 
was slightly over one standard deviation), 
the corresponding range between the high- 
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est and lowest results of four different ad- 
ministrations of the same test or its equiva- 
lent would be nearly two SE,, or slightly 
over one half of a standard deviation.’ 
Thus, the discrepancies in ranking in the 
four different tests might be thought as 
being nearly twice as great as might theo- 
retically be expected from the unreliability 
of the tests involved. Whatever differences 
existed in the calibration and in the vari- 
ability of these tests would result in even 
greater discrepancies in some of the actual 
1Q scores. 


Conclusions 


The data suggest considerable difference 
in the scores obtained from the different 
intelligence tests under study both in actual 
IQ and in relative rank. Which of the 
four is the most valid this study does not 
purport to show, and any choice among the 
four would have to be based upon con- 
siderations other than those surveyed here. 
There is need for a more extensive study 
involving more tests and possible different 
forms of certain tests. Under such condi- 
tions, some composite might be computed 
to serve as the most “correct” estimate of 
the intelligence of those tested. If such a 
composite could be accepted as a criterion, 
the matter of the “best” test or tests could 
be considered. Conversion formulae to 
provide estimated “equivalent values” for 
the various tests could also be developed. 


Summary 


Four commonly used group tests of in- 
telligence were administered in rotation to 
four groups of high school freshmen in an 
attempt to determine the equivalence of the 
1Q’s obtained. The results suggest a tend- 


* Since the SE,, involves the discrepancy between 
true and obtained scores, we are concerned here 
with the value at which the geye is 0.50 that 


the maximum discrepancy for a given individual 
of the results of four administrations of a given 
test from his true score is not exceeded. This value 
is 1.4 SE,,, the probability level of which in four 
trials is (0.84)* or 0.50 nearly. But the difference 
between pairs of obtained scores from each other 
would tend to be \/2 as great as the corresponding 
difference between obtained and true scores, i.¢., 
V2 (14 SE,.) or \/2 (1.4) (0.31) or 0.6 approxi- 
mately. 
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JUNIORS TO COMPETE FOR MERIT SCHOLARSHIPS 


Future Merit Scholarship competitions will begin with the testing of 
high school juniors rather than seniors, it was announced recently by John 
M. Stalnaker, President of the National Merit Scholarship Corporation. 
Thus, the 1958-1959 Merit Program began this Spring with a new nation- 
wide examination for second semester juniors and first semester seniors on 
April 29. Science Research Associates of Chicago will construct, adminis- 
ter, and score the scholarship examination. Three previous national 
competitions, including the current one now in its final stages, have 
started with Fall examinations administered to members of the senior 
classes. (In the March issue of the Journal, page 485, it was announced 
that the Educational Testing Service is offering a Scholarship Qualifying 
Test on October 21, 1958, and that the National Merit Scholarship Pro- 
gram would make use of the results. This statement was in error; while 
the National Merit Scholarship Program has used this test for the past two 
years, it will not use it this year.) 

“The urgent need of our nation for more and better trained people can 
be partially satisfied by the discovery and encouragement of more highly 
able students who are not now planning to go to college,” Mr. Stalnaker 
declared. ‘We hope that earlier testing will reduce some of the talent loss 
that now takes place between high school and college.” 

The switch to the new junior year test, according to NMSC, will enable 
students to understand more about their academic strengths and weak- 
nesses in time to apply the information in choosing courses in the senior 
year. The test results are also expected to be useful to the students in 
making college plans. 

The April 29 test was longer than past examinations and is expected to 
provide additional measurements of a student’s educational development, 
Mr. Stalnaker reported. The examination was expanded from two to 
three hours, and besides providing scores indicative of the verbal and 
quantitative abilities of the student, included new sections measuring 
reading attainments in the natural and social sciences. 
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HOSTILITY IN SHORT-TERM COUNSELING 


MIRIAM FARIES 


= APPEARS to be widespread recogni- 
tion that hostility and aggression are 
fundamental human reactions which result 
from frustration. Although this generality 
can be found in much of the literature, not 
a great deal has been written developing 
this theme or applying the resultant theo- 
retical concepts to counseling techniques. 
Permitting and encouraging expressions of 
aggression seems to be increasingly used as 
a technique in individual and group 
therapy. Yet the use of the same tech- 
niques in the counseling situation has as 
yet received scant attention. Nor have the 
effects of repressed aggression been ade- 
quately examined. 

Miller and Dollard, in their classic study, 
state clearly that the consequence of frustra- 
tion is always aggression and that repression 
of overt aggression is learned very early in 
life [6]. Freud believed that blocking of 
pleasure-seeking or pain-avoidant behavior 
resulted in frustration [3]. He later posited 
a death instinct which, turned outward, re- 
sulted in aggression [#4]. This concept, 
never fully developed, has been rejected by 
many authorities [2]. The study by Miller 
and Dollard [6] seems to show clearly that 
the inhibition of aggression is directly re- 
lated to the degree of punishment antici- 
pated as a consequence of the aggressive act. 
They also describe various reactions signify- 
ing indirect or displaced aggression as 
shown in certain types of humor, ridicule, 
and practical jokes. Inhibited aggression, 
often accompanied by guilt, may be evi- 
denced in self-abuse, physical injury, and 
neurotic symptoms. 

Horney developed the concept that re- 
pressed hostility results in anxiety and in- 
feriority feelings [5]. A fundamental part 
of Baruch’s treatment of children assumes 
that anger-producing experiences of chil- 
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dren cause an increase in aggression and 
hostility. Hence, she advises minimizing 
the experiences which produce anger, and 
in play therapy she provides outlets for 
aggression by supplying materials for 
pounding, pinching, and biting [J]. In- 
deed, the concepts of aggression and hos- 
tility seem generally accepted by most play- 
therapists today. 


Implications for Counselors 


If hostility and aggression are so readily 
accepted in the fundamental dynamics of 
personal adjustment, the counselor needs to 
examine the extent to which he under- 
stands them and the use he makes of them 
in counseling. Since these are basic human 
reactions, they can comprise an essential 
part of the relationship, even in short-term 
counseling. 

Although no fundamental personality re- 
organization can take place in a brief con 
tact of six to ten conferences, individuals 
may often profit from gaining an under- 
standing of their defensive reactions to par- 
ticular events or situations. Hence, it seems 
probable that the average person may be 
able to accept interpretations which, to the 
extreme neurotic, might involve a threat. 

Many individuals are completely unaware 
that they feel strong hostility which they 
express directly or indirectly in many ways. 
Most people who have strong anxiety and 
self-derogatory feelings have no faint sus- 
picion that the genesis of such feelings is 
repressed hostility. 

In the writer's experience, one student, 
who initially expressed his problem as feel- 
ings of depression and thoughts of suicide, 
was able within three conferences to accept 
the idea that his symptoms were a result of 
repressed hostility and to examine the basis 
of his hostility, expressing much of it 
verbally. Within 10 conferences and over 
a period of one semester, he had overcome 
many of his withdrawal tendencies, was 
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actively seeking and making friends, and 
had been elected president of a club. 

Another student’s initial problem was 
presented as an inability to choose a voca- 
tion, a feeling of dissatisfaction with life 
expressed through disapproval of our form 
of government, and a disgust concerning 
what he felt was a general disregard of 
social ills. He also was unable to build 
meaningful relationships, especially with 
girls. By the end of four conferences, he 
was able to recognize his symptoms as stem- 
ming from repressed hostility and after 
eight conferences (two months) he had 
made a satisfactory vocational choice and 
felt for the first time he was experiencing 
real love for a girl he hoped to marry. 

In neither of the above instances is it 
claimed that full self-understanding had 
been gained or that both individuals could 
not benefit from further counseling. How- 
ever, all adjustment is relative and from the 
changes exhibited by the behavior of the 
two individuals just cited, it would seem 
obvious that they not only felt more ade- 
quate but also were performing with greater 
ease. In both, situations which previously 
would have elicited withdrawal reactions, 
were being met with initiative. 


Difficulties in Handling Hostility 


In short-term counseling, the techniques 
of permitting, encouraging, or even provok- 
ing ah expression of aggressive feeling, es- 
pecially toward the counselor himself, has 
not been sufficiently investigated. The 
reasons for this can only invite speculation. 
Possibly the counselor confuses his role with 
that of an educator, and as an educator he 
may feel that encouraging the development 
of acceptable social behavior is one of his 
functions. But appropriate social behavior 
is basically rooted in a consideration of 
others and until the individual can experi- 
ence some outlet for and understanding of 
his hostility, he will be unable to compre- 
hend and relax his infantile demands and 
hates arising from frustration and feelings 
of rejection, and replace them with mature 
reactions of warmth and acceptance. 

Another reason why the above techniques 
have not been further developed is that the 
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counselor may be unable to remain objec- 
tive under aggressive attack and may tend 
to react with anger or anxiety. He is likely 
to be pleased with expressions of positive 
feelings toward himself and considers such 
statements as evidence of rapport, failing to 
realize that the rapport would be essentially 
even greater if the counselee were able to 
express negative feelings as well. 

If the student has parents whom he 
feels are cold, rejecting, and lacking in 
understanding, he will tend to project some 
of these feelings. They may be verbalized 
but often manifest themselves in sullenness 
and lack of communication. Either direct 
or indirect expression of hostile feelings by 
the student may provoke the counselor to 
use the easy excuse and say the student is 
not ready for counseling. Whereas, if the 
counselor could accept the expression of 
hostility and use it to further his under- 
standing of the student, interpreting when 
appropriate, he might be able to build a 
sound relationship. It may indeed be said 
that rapport is essentially the establishment 
of a mutual relationship in which the stu- 
dent can feel free to express any feelings, 
either positive or negative. For the coun- 
selor who is learning the technique of en- 
couraging the expression of negative feel- 
ings, the first blast of strong criticism by the 
student may be an upsetting experience. 
However, like any other skill, this tech- 
nique can only be perfected through prac- 
tice, during which the counselor will come 
to regard expressions of hostility just as he 
does other expressions of feeling and as an 
integral part of the therapeutic process. 
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Research Participation 


Initiates and Screens Self Referrals 


KARL V. SCHULTZ 


Wi PSYCHOLOGICAL services are 
rendered in an institutional (medi- 
cal, educational, or industrial) setting, a 
number of common circumstances or fac- 
tors are frequently found. (1) It is gen- 
erally felt that the self-referred client is a 
better prospect for benefiting from counsel- 
ing services than the client referred through 
authority channels. (2) There are often 
wide individual differences among referral 
sources in their awareness and understand- 
ing of services available, with the result that 
potential clients may not be referred or 
poorly motivated clients may be referred. 
(3) Independent of the barriers and delays 
which are an inescapable part of any re- 
ferral structure, many members of the total 
population being served may not have 
crystallized their view of themselves suffi- 
ciently to recognize whether they have a 
problem or not. (4) Furthermore, they 
may not have a sufficiently clear under- 
standing of the nature of services available 
to know whether or not they wish to seek 
counseling. (5) Ongoing research activi- 
ties of a counseling program frequently re- 
quire participation of large numbers of 
subjects who may not be readily accessible 
through the prevailing pattern within 
which counseling services are carried on. 
All of the above factors were considera- 
tions in the development of the procedures 
to be described. Although these particular 
procedures reflect the special setting and 
circumstances of a counseling psychology 
service in a Veterans Administration GM&S 
hospital, the essential characteristics could 
conceivably be translated into a variety of 
other environments. The central features 
of this procedure included: (1) a source of 
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general information pertaining to members 
of the total population being served, on the 
basis of which potential problems amenable 
to counseling services can be identified; (2) 
instituting administrative mechanics where- 
by such persons can be invited to volunteer 
for what is presented as an informational 
survey or research project; (3) develop- 
ment of a brief questionnaire designed to 
assist the person in clarifying his current 
status and plans; (4) (as appropriate) more 
specific research materials of a human inter- 
est as well as psychologically useful nature, 
which can be tied into the supplementary 
research interests and needs of the larger 
counseling program; (5) providing the sub- 
ject with information regarding the nature 
of services available and giving him the 
opportunity to request follow-up service if 
he so desires. 


Materials and Procedures 


In this hospital, duplicate copies of all 
admission cards on patients admitted to 
the hospital are sent to the Vocational 
Counseling Service within 24 hours after 
admission. These cards contain basic in- 
formation such as name, age, occupation, 
admission diagnosis, ward assigned, etc. 
These cards were reviewed from the point 
of view of attempting to anticipate poten- 
tial vocational planning or adjustment 
problems. Appointments were scheduled 
for those patients selected for participation 
in the research survey project. Upon 
arrival, the receptionist gave the patients a 
brief informal description of the project 
and invited them to participate by com- 
pleting a five-minute questionnaire. The 
opening comment on this questionnaire was 
as follows: 

What is this survey about? Coming to the hos- 

pital may bring different kinds of problems. We 





are doing a special study of veterans in this hos- 
pital to learn more about their job and training 
plans and to see if there are particular services 
which would be of help in working them out. As 
your part in this study would you describe your 
present situation by answering the questions 
below. There are three pages to this question- 
naire. Your answers together with others who 
are part of this study will be helpful in planning 
present and future vocational counseling services 
for patients. 


The questions contained in the question- 
naire were of a multiple choice nature per- 
taining to such things as: relationship be- 
tween medical condition and occupation; 
nature of immediate and long-term post- 
hospitalization plans; type, duration, and 
reason for leaving previous employment, etc. 
These questions were followed by this state- 
ment: 


In addition to filling out this form, we would 
like you to help in some research by taking sev- 
eral paper and pencil tests which are being de- 
veloped. It would take about half an hour of 
your time. The secretary can tell you more about 
this project if you will help. Please check one 
of the following: ( ) Will volunteer if I can 
help. ( ) Would rather not take the time now. 
(The Welch Barron Figure Preference Test and 
a specially developed 100-item Self Description 
Word List were used in this additional special 
research project. The background and results of 
the above project are being reported independ- 
ently since they are not directly pertinent to the 
material being reported here). 


The final section of the questionnaire con- 
tained the following statement: 


This study was set up to gather information for 
further hospital planning. However, you might 
like to make use of some of the services offered 
here. Check below if you would like to make 
a return appointment to: (1) Talk with a trained 
counselor to get a better over-all picture of your- 
self—interests, aptitudes, personality, etc. (2) Get 
more information to help you decide how work- 
able some of your hunches or plans are. (3) Find 
out more about some particular or immediate 
vocational problem—e.g., job or training oppor- 
tunities which you might get into after hospital 
discharge, GI education and training benefits, etc. 
(4) Talk over some general questions. (5) Don't 
feel any discussion would be helpful since my 
plans are pretty well in hand. 
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Results and Discussion 


Tasie 1, below, summarizes the results 
obtained from utilizing the approach de- 
scribed above. These results include data 
collected during the period October, 1954, 
through July, 1957. 


TABLE 1 


Pattern of Drop-Out from Research Volunteer 
to Recipient of Counseling Services 





. Number of patients completing survey 
questionnaire 

2. Number of patients completing supple- 
mentary research materials 

. Number of patients requesting follow-up 
counseling appointment 

4. Number of patients to whom follow-up 
counseling services were provided 








As shown in Taste 1, 35 per cent of the 
patients who completed the initial question- 


‘naire were provided through their self-re- 


ferral with one or more counseling contacts. 
It will be noted that a series of opportuni- 
ties for self-elimination or further involve- 
ment were built into the procedures. The 
subject could select alternatives with a 
minimum of influence from authority fig- 
ures. He could accept or reject par-‘icipa- 
tion in the supplementary research project. 
He could freely accept or reject the oppor- 
tunity for a follow-up appointment. Since 
follow-up appointments were ordinarily not 
scheduled for the same day, he was free to 
appear or not appear for his follow-up ap- 
pointment. 

From the point of view of self-screening 
it was of further interest to compare the 
group of patients who completed the ques- 
tionnaire only with those who additionally 
volunteered to take the two special* re- 
search tests. These results are shown in 
TABLE 2. 

As shown in this table, 31 per cent of the 
“Questionnaire Only” group requested 
follow-up counseling, while 67 per cent of 
the “Questionnaire plus Research Test” 
group requested follow-up counseling. A 
final finding of particular interest was that 
only 11 per cent of the “Questionnaire 
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TABLE 2 


Self-Screening Drop-Out Pattern: Comparison 
of “Questionnaire Only” Group with 
“Questionnaire and Research Test” Group 





Patients 
Completing 
Questionnaire 
and Research 
Tests 


Patients 
Completing 
Questionnaire 
Only 





. Number of patients 261 393 
. Number who re- 

quested and were 

given a follow-up 

counseling appoint- 

ment* 
3. Number of above 

who kept follow-up 

counseling appoint- 

mentt 9 221 





* Chi Square — 81.4, significant beyond 0.001 level. 
tChi Square = 143.8, significant beyond 0.001 
level. 


Only” group kept their scheduled follow- 
up counseling appointment, while 83 per 
cent of the “Questionnaire plus Research 
Test” group kept their scheduled follow-up 


counseling appointment. The self-screen- 
ing implications of the above are apparent. 

It will be recalled that this was a research- 
service project. All patients participating 
contributed useful information from an ad- 
ministrative or research point of view. 
From a service point of view, it provided 
the structure whereby services were made 
available to a large number of patients 
who would not have reached the voca- 
tional counseling service through estab- 
lished channels. Background information 
gathered through the survey was useful to 
the counselor in his follow-up contact with 
the patient. Administratively, it was felt 
to be an efficient use of personnel time. 
The materials used were essentially self- 
administering. The appointment and pre- 
counseling patient contact arrangements 
were effectively carried out by the secretary- 
receptionist at her convenience. 

Several observations may be of interest, 
comparing the patient group coming for 
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counseling through survey channels with 
those coming from established referral 
sources. First, there was virtually no over- 
lap between the two groups. Second, the 
survey group tended to receive counseling 
earlier in its period of hospitalization. 
Third, as would be expected, the survey 
self-referral group appeared to be more 
positively motivated. In terms of services 
rendered, there were some who requested a 
follow-up appointment primarily out of 
curiosity. Such an interest might be re- 
flected in an opening comment to the coun- 
selor, such as, “What did those tests mean?” 
or “Did those tests show that I am normal?” 
Such comments could often be used as a 
point of departure for leading into signifi- 
cant problem areas. Other patients in this 
group requested a follow-up appointment 
to obtain significant information regarding 
training benefits, employment, or informa- 
tion related to hospital orientation. Other 
patients were quick to become involved in 
problems resulting in longer term counsel- 
ing services. From an over-all point of 
view, there was more of a preventive quality 
to the counseling provided this group of 
patients as compared to those referred 
through other sources. 


Summary 


Those responsible for organizing and 
developing a program of psychological 
services in an institutional setting often 
find themselves confronted with a combina- 
tion of circumstances such as: need to 
stimulate potential client motivation; prob- 
lems resulting from changing or inade- 
quately informed referral sources; need for 
a pool of volunteer research participants; 
and a need to devise screening procedures. 
Within the framework of a vocational coun- 
seling service operating in a Veterans Ad- 
ministration GM&S hospital, the project 
reported made a contribution to each of 
the above problems. With appropriate 
adaptations, it may have merit in related 
medical, educational, or industrial situa- 
tions. 





The Negroes’ Progress Toward Employment Equality 


THOMAS AUGUSTINE 


OCATIONAL COUNSELORS often ask, 

“What progress are Negroes making in 
employment?” Unfortunately the multi- 
tude of general and particular changes we 
can readily point out do not clearly indicate 
progress. We tend vaguely to assume that 
a certain direction of change is progressive. 
This is true because we do not define the 
value goal inrplied by progress and there- 
fore obtain no clear measure of change in 
relation to the goal. 

The purpose of this paper is to offer a 
tentative definition of employment equality 
and relate the changes in Negro employ- 
ment during the 1940's to that goal. 

What would be a condition of employ- 
ment equality for Negro workers? TaBLe | 
shows their employment inequality. 

Negroes tend to concentrate in those oc- 
cupations which are low in prestige, income, 
and tenure security. We would expect, if 
the same comparison were to indicate em- 
ployment equality, that Negroes would 
show a constant percentage representation 
in each occupational group and that this 
percentage would equal their percentage in 
the population. Thus, if Negroes are 10 
per cent of the population and in a relation 
of employment equality, we would expect 
them to constitute 2 of every 20 profes- 
sionals, 4 of every 40 managers, 6 of every 
60 clerical workers, etc. 

Is such an ideally conceived condition of 
employment equality possible? It is if we 
assume: 

1. The Negroes’ employment inequality is 
not the result of a lack of native ability. 
Negroes possess native abilities no different 
in kind or degree from those of the white 
population. 


Tuomas AucustinE is Director of the Industrial 
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2. Negroes can qualify for equal training 
and employment. 

3. As their training and employment op- 
portunities become more nearly equal, 
Negroes will achieve higher status until they 
are distributed occupationally as are white 
workers. 

This last assumption does not overlook 
the lag in response to opportunity. Many 
Negro youth are handicapped in their train- 
ing and exploitation of employment oppor- 
tunities by a deficiency of middle-class atti- 
tudes, habits, and values normally trans- 
mitted by the family. In turn, this defi- 
ciency is derivative of historic low-occupa- 
tional status. 


Rate of Progress 


How rapidly are Negroes moving toward 
the goal of employment equality? 

It is reasonable to assume that Negroes 
will continue to be about 10 per cent of the 
total population of the United States. They 
were 12.1 per cent of the population in 
1900. In 1940, they were 10.2 per cent. In 
the 1940’s their relative number increased 
slightly to 10.37 per cent in 1950. In the 
last half-century, the ratio has varied by 
only 1.9 per cent. We conclude that, for 
now and some time to come, their 10 per 
cent representation in each occupational 
group would indicate employment equality. 

During the 1940's, Negroes nearly 
achieved equality at the operative level and 
moved toward equality at all higher levels, 
except for male professionals. The Negro 
male professional increase of 29.9 per cent 
did not keep pace with the increase of white 
male professionals by 36.9 per cent. 


Projection Results 


We can more vividly relate these changes 
of the 40’s to employment equality by pro- 
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TABLE 1 
White and Negro Workers as a Percentage of Total Employed in Each Occupational Group 1950 





- Male Female 
Occupational White & White @ 
Group Other Negro Other Negro 








Professional, technical, 

and kindred 97. 2.5 94. 5.4 
Farmers & farm 

managers 88. 11.1 73. 
Proprietors and 

managers 98. ‘ 96. 
Clerical, sales, and 

kindred 97. : 98. 
Craftsmen, foremen, and 

kindred 96. : 95. 
Operatives and kindred 

workers 90. 
Private household 

workers 50. 
Service workers (except 

private household ) 80. 19.5 
Farm laborers and farm 

foremen 81.5 18.5 
Laborers 74.9 25.1 


Source: 17th Census of the United States, 1950 Population, Vol. II, P.1-277. 
The relative status of Negro employed is generally shown by the ratio: 
Negro employed in X occupational group 
total Negro employed 
to 
white employed in X occupational group 
total white employed 
To avoid unnecessary complications in projection we have stated relative status as in the table above. 











TABLE 2 
Negro Workers as a Percentage of Total Employed in Each Occupational Group 1940-1950 





Occupational Male——-~ Per Cent Female——- Per Cent 
Groups 1940 1950 of Change 1940 1950 of Change 





Professional, technical, 

and kindred ' 2.5 0.2 4.5 5.4 0.9 
Proprietors and 

managers 
Clerical, sales, and 

kindred 2 2.8 1.4 0.8 1.8 0.9 
Craftsmen, foremen, and 

kindred 3.6 0.8 2.4 4.9 2.6 
Operatives and kindred 

workers 6.0 9.1 3.1 5.2 9.0 3.8 


Source: 16th Census of the United States—1940 The Labor Force, Vol. IIT, Part 1, Table 62, p. 88, and of. cit. 

Since Negroes were heavily unemployed in 1940, use of employed figures tends to exaggerate the growth 
rate. To correct this influence, we included Negroes, classified in 1940 as “experienced seeking work’’ among 
the 1940 “employed.” Other adjustments are made for the transfer of occupations from one group to another 
which occurred in the 1950 census. 


1.6 0.5 2.6 3.6 
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CHART | 


Negro Employed as a Per Cent of Total Employed in Each Occupational Group Pro- 
jected from 1940-1950 Rates. 


1950 1960 


1980 199020002010 





Professional, technical, and kindred 
Proprietors and managers 
Clerical, sales, and kindred 


Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 


jecting them to that time when Negroes 
would achieve equality in each occupa- 
tional group where they are now under- 
represented. For example, white women 
engaged as professionals increased from 
1,469,237 in 1940 to 1,834,257 in 1950, or 
by 24.8 per cent. By using the growth rate 
of the 1940’s and the number employed in 
1950 as a base, we can project their increase 
according to the formula: 


Growth 


no. employed " no. employed in 
rate + 


X — 10 years X — 10 years 
no. employed 
in X year 


On the first leg of the projection X — 10 
years is 1950, X year is 1960. We advance 
the projection for white and Negro profes- 
sional women until 1990, when Negro 
women would be 10.7 per cent of the total 
women employed as professionals. The re- 
sult of this and like projections is shown in 
the chart below: 

While these projections do not predict 
they do give a time measure of progress 
toward the equality goal. 


VME EEEEEEEEEL,‘W0.1% 


ddd dada. 8 ‘h 


——EE————ee 


GEE Moe 


1970 








WL Female 


Conclusions 

The employment equality of Negro 
workers may be indicated by a ratio in 
each occupational group which is equal 
to their population ratio. 

If the proportionate increase of Negro 
workers during the period 1940-1950 were 
to continue: 

1. Negro women would achieve equality 
at the professional level in 1990. 

2. Negro males, becoming a progressively 
smaller part of employed male professionals, 
would be only 2.1 per cent of all male pro- 
fessionals in 1990. 

3. While Negro women would attain 
equality as proprietors and managers in 
1980, Negro males would not reach equality 
in this occupational group until 2010. 

4. In clerical and sales occupations, 
Negro men, leading Negro women slightly, 
would attain equality by 1970. 

5. As skilled workers, Negro women 
would reach equality about 1960, but it 
would be at least 1990 before Negro men 
attain equality in this occupational group. 
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A PREDICTION STUDY 
.. . of Cooperative English Test Scores 


VERN H. JENSEN and MONROE H. CLARK 


N THE AUTUMN of 1955, the Cooperative 
English Test, Lower Level, Form Z, was 
given to entering freshmen for the first time 
at the Brigham Young University. The first 
opportunity to evaluate this test in terms 
of grades presented itself when the grade- 
point averages became available at the end 
of the Spring quarter of 1956. The purpose 
of this study, therefore, is to predict first- 
year grades on the basis of Cooperative Eng- 
lish Test scores. 

Several prediction studies have been 
made using the Cooperative English Test. 
In most studies, a substantial coefficient of 
correlation has been found between the 
test scores and college grades. Pierson and 
Jex [1] at the University of Utah found a 
coefficient of correlation of 0.524 between 
the total Cooperative English Test scores 
and engineering grade-point ratios. Wal- 
lace[4] found an r of 0.289 and 0.381 on the 
vocabulary and reading parts, respectively, 
with first semester grades and grade-point 
ratios. Traxler [3] found an r of 0.58 be- 
tween the English test total score and marks 
in vocational education. 

Of the total freshman group of approxi- 
mately 3,000 students, a sampling of 500 
was selected at random to comprise the 
study population. Students who had not 
completed the entire year were excluded 
in order to obtain a sampling that would 
produce a three-quarter cumulative grade- 
point average for all students. 

Through the use of the Pearson product 
moment method, coefficients of correlation 
were computed between the total and part 
scores of the Cooperative English Test and 
first-year grade-point averages. The three 
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major parts of the Cooperative English 
Test from which scores were taken are (1) 
reading comprehension, (2) mechanics of 
expression, (3) effectiveness of expression. 
Findings 

The following coefficients of correlation 
were found between the Cooperative Eng- 
lish Test scores and the college grade-point 
averages: reading comprehension—0.413, 
mechanics of expression—0.542, effectiveness 
of expression—0.459, and total score—0.519. 
The two most efficient predictors of first- 
year grades proved to be the mechanics of 
expression and total English scores. The 
relatively high predictive power of the 
mechanics of expression part of the test may 
be viewed with interest. An r of 0.54 ap- 
pears to be rather satisfactory in light of the 
reliability of teacher’s marks which Traxler 
[3] says seldom exceeds 0.65. There are 
two possible reasons for this higher correla- 
tion—one being the fact that all 500 stu- 
dents were engaged in the freshman English 
course which stressed mechanics through 
theme writing, and the other that mechan- 
ics had been generally stressed through fac- 
ulty encouragement to all instructors. Also, 
it should be pointed out that mechanics of 
expression (spelling, punctuation, and 
grammar) are rather evident and are easily 
detected by most classroom teachers. Read- 
ing comprehension and effectiveness of ex- 
pression, on the other hand, are not as 
readily discernible. 

From all indications, effectiveness of ex- 
pression and reading comprehension do not 
substantially contribute to the predictive 
power of the total score. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the high r in the area of me- 
chanics of expression may be due to chance 
factors. For example, the r for mechanics 
of expression is slightly higher than that of 
the total test, but the difference between 
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these two r’s is not statistically significant. 

The following intercorrelations may lend 
some additional understanding as to why 
this lack of contribution exists. The corre- 
lation between effectiveness of expression 
and mechanics of expression was 0.553, 
reading comprehension and effectiveness of 
expression—0.628, and reading comprehen- 
sion and mechanics of expression—0.585. 
The observer will note that the two vari- 
ables which correlate lowest with the cri- 
terion tend to intercorrelate highest with 
each other. This may offer some explana- 
tion as to why the correlation between the 
total scores and the criterion is not as high 
as one might expect. One possibility may 
be due to a slight suppressor variable effect. 
The significance of this is minor, however, 
since correlations with the criterion appear 
to be fairly consistent, ranging from 0.413 
to 0.542. The following principle appears 
to apply in this instance: where two vari- 
ables show high intercorrelation, there is 
little gain in using them as combined vari- 
ables in correlations with the criterion. 


Thus, there appears to be a larger general 


factor in these two variable combinations 
than in the other combinations. 

To give further support to this theory, a 
three-variable combination method was 
used in computing multiple correlations. 
Where mechanics of expression was com- 
bined with each of the other two variables 
as predictors, a higher multiple R was ob- 
tained than where effectiveness of expres- 
sion and reading comprehension were used 
as combination predictors. For example, 
the R obtained when combining mechanics 
of expression with effectiveness of expres- 
sion and with reading comprehension was 
0.574 and 0.552, respectively. Where effec- 
tiveness of expression and reading compre- 
hension were used as combined variables, 
however, the R dropped to 0.485. This 
would tend to indicate that either the vari- 
able of the reading comprehension or effec- 
tiveness of expression acted as a mild sup- 
pressor, and more likely reading comprehen- 
sion, although caution should be taken in 
this interpretation since the difference be- 
tween 0.574 and 0.552 is of little statistical - 
significance. 
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In comparison with other prediction 
studies on the basis of other tests that have 
been made at Brigham Young University, 
the Cooperative English Test appears to be 
among the most efficient predictors. Stone 
[2] found that the best predictor of success 
in social science was the ACE linguistic 
score, which had a coefficient of 0.42. For 
the College of Commerce curriculum, the 
ACE total score had a value of 0.43. In 
predicting success in the physical sciences, 
a correlation of 0.55 was found between the 
ACE quantitative score and the grade- 
point average. 


Summary 


1. The scores of the mechanics of expres- 
sion part and the total scores of the Co- 
operative English Test proved to show the 
highest correlation with first-year college 
grades. The other two parts of the test did 
not appear to contribute substantially to 
the predictive power of the total English 
scores. 

2. Intercorrelations among the variables 
and multiple correlations lend some sup- 
port to the reason why the correlation be- 
tween the total scores and the criterion was 
not as high as one might expect. There 
seems to be some evidence to indicate that 
either the variable of reading comprehen- 
sion or effectiveness of expression may have 
acted as a mild suppressor variable. 

3. The Cooperative English Test appears 
to compare favorably with the better pre- 
dictive instruments used at the Brigham 
Young University. 
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SUCCESS THROUGH FAILURE IN COUNSELING 


JAMES DRASGOW 


O COUNSELING literature lacks re- 
search studies that focus on failures 
in counseling. This may be due to a 
temperamental hesitancy to face failures 
plus our attitude that “the way to learn is 
to study success.” The situation is unfortu- 
nate because actually we may learn much 
from autopsies and post-mortems. 


Background 


An illustration involves a client who has 
made an apparently unrealistic and per- 
sonally irrevocable decision. Many clients 
absolutely refuse to reconsider their de- 
cisions of this type. The counselor fre- 
quently feels he has failed because he has 
been unable to discuss the matter with the 
client. The following case is illustrative. 

Jack was a college student who had de- 
cided to quit in his last year and get a 
job so he could return to school and finish 
without going into debt. As part of school 
policy, he was required to see a counselor 
before leaving. During the interview, Jack 
did not discuss his decision; he rejected 
several open-end leads. The counselor did 
discover that Jack’s debts amounted to 
about $100. The counselor told Jack that 
the school would lend the necessary money, 
without interest. Jack remained obviously 
uninterested in discussing the situation, 
but he did express a cool appreciation of 
the counselor’s concern. Through the inter- 
action of this concern and the recognition 
of it, a relationship was established. 

Apparently the only positive and accept- 
ing verbalization from Jack was his expres- 
sion of an appreciation for the counselor's 
interest. Let us hypothesize here that the 
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counselor’s interest in the welfare of the 
client provided reassurance which was not 
threatening or challenging. The counselor 
focused on the client and did not touch his 
decision. If a client perceives someone as 
questioning decisions of this type, a usual 
defensive reaction is that of alienation and 
estrangement. By working with the client 
rather than with his decision, we may es- 
tablish a positive relationship which might 
be used later to work with a problem with- 
out loss of the client. Corroboratively 
enough, Jack came back for counseling as 
a self-referral after he returned to school. 


Exploration 


The following procedure was adopted to 
extend and to test the preceding experi- 
ence and hunches. High schoo! records 
and college aptitude test scores of several 
hundred incoming freshmen were reviewed; 
32 cases were found where it appeared that 
unrealistic and possibly irrevocable de- 
cisions had been made. The high school 
grades and test scores of these students were 
so low that they had been only tentatively 
accepted by the college; most of them indi- 
cated their goals as medicine or dentistry. 

Each student was interviewed to see if he 
would discuss his apparently unrealistic 
decisions. Six of the students were able 
to talk about their situations with such 
ease that they were eliminated from the 
group under study. The purposes of the 
interview were (1) to establish a sympa- 
thetic relationship which might act as a 
fulcrum for real counseling later in the 
client’s life, and (2) to check on the sus- 
pected inability of some clients to discuss 
potentially unrealistic decisions. 

By the end of the freshman year, 20 of the 
26 students had failed. Every one of these 
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students came for counseling as a self- 
referral. Apparently, after having experi- 
enced failure, they were able to participate 
actively and seriously in counseling. Ob- 
serving this change in readiness for counsel- 
ing,, it might be said paradoxically that in 
some situations “nothing succeeds like fail- 
ure.” 

In order to obtain a control group, the 
high school transcripts and entrance apti- 
tude test results of the incoming freshmen 
from the previous year were reviewed. 
Twenty-two students were found with un- 
realistic decisions. The counseling records 
indicated that only 32 per cent of the con- 
trol group came for counseling after failure 


rated from his problems. The entire ini- 
tial contact was “pre-counseling” in nature 
since the client was evidently helped to 
move into a position where he could ac- 
cept counseling later. It appeared that 
the actual experience of failure may be 
needed to motivate some clients for coun- 
seling. In keeping with clinical theory, it 
may be postulated that failure arouses 
anxiety which is mobilizable for counsel- 
ing. In this manner it is possible to hy- 
pothesize that a client’s initial failure to 
accept counseling might be associated with 
a lack of necessary anxiety. 

Further research is needed to find out 
why some clients with unrealistic decisions 


in their freshman year. ag k ’ 
do not participate in counseling. Perhaps 


the client is somehow aware of the unreal- 
ism and his refusal to discuss the decision 
is a defense mechanism. In this manner 
he protects himself from an admission of 
unrealism. Research with psychotherapeu- 
tic techniques may provide an answer. 


Conclusions and Summary 


Two college student samples were used to 
study readiness for counseling. In contrast 
with an emphasis in current counseling, 
the focus during the initial phase of coun- 
seling was on the client as a person sepa- 
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Good Guidance—And Enough of It 


JAMES E. ALLEN, JR. 





On December 2, 1957, the New York State 
Commissioner of Education issued a letter on 
guidance policy to school administrators in 
| the state. Because of the important source 
| of the letter, we have condensed key aspects 
| of the message for the benefit of our readers. 
| —Ed. 

{ 
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A: THE TITLE of this letter, I have used 
one of the recommendations of the 
Regents Council on Readjustment of High 
School Education. In The Schools We 
Need, the Council said, “We believe that a 
good guidance program is one of the most 
basic steps a school can take toward read- 
justing education to meet the needs of all 
youth.” 

In quantity and quality of guidance 
service, New York State schools have made 
striking progress in recent years. The con- 
cept of guidance has become broader. 
Guidance service has become more closely 
integrated with other pupil personnel 
services. The number of schools in which 
definite provisions have been made for guid- 
ance service has markedly increased. The 
number of full-time guidance personnel in- 
creased tenfold, from 75 in 1942 to 750 in 
1956. The revision of guidance certification 
requirements in 1951 was a definite move 
toward increasing the amount and improv- 
ing the quality of counselor preparation. 

As an integral part of the secondary 
school program, the objectives of guidance 
are: (1) to assist, at as early a time as possi- 
ble, all pupils in making appropriate and 
satisfying educational, personal, social, and 
vocational adjustment and plans; (2) to 
assist teachers, other school staff members, 
and parents in understanding better the 
needs and problems of each pupil; and (3) 
to assist administrators, staff members, and 
the community in understanding the needs 
and problems of pupil groups. 
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To accomplish these objectives, a sound 
guidance program should include: (1) 
articulation and orientation; (2) analysis 
of the individual; (3) informational service; 
(4) counseling; (5) placement; and (6) 
follow-up activities. 

The school administrator has primary 
responsibility for the development of an 
adequate guidance program. His under- 
standing and support of the program will 
largely determine its extent and effective- 
ness. 

The teacher holds a very important place 
in the development and operation of a 
guidance program. The teacher contrib- 
utes helpful information about pupils and 
uses information to know and understand 
them. 

The role of the guidance director and 
counselor is to provide leadership and co- 
ordination for the program, to furnish tech- 
nical resource assistance to administrator 
and staff in their guidance activities, and 
to give much needed counseling assistance 
to pupils and parents. Concerning guid- 
ance personnel, the Department recom- 
mends: (1) the employment of a full-time 
guidance director in school systems having 
a K-12 enrollment of 5,000 pupils, and of 
a part-time director, with partial counseling 
load, in smaller systems; (2) the employ- 
ment of one full-time counselor for each 
300 (optimum) to 400 (maximum) pupils 
in grades 7-12. 

The coordination of the work of guid- 
ance personnel with that of other indi- 
viduals and groups is essential. Teachers 
use guidance information about pupils to 
gear instruction to abilities and interests; 
information concerning groups of present 
or former pupils is needed for curriculum 
study and planning. Counselors must 
know and use school and community 
referral resources. They must work with 
others in pupil personnel services in the ad- 
justment and prevention of pupil problems. 
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Information For Contributors 


This information is intended to assist 
contributors in the preparation of material 
to be submitted to the Journal and to in- 
form them of the procedure followed in 
considering articles submitted for publica- 
uion. 

The Journal is designed as a publication 
medium for articles dealing with new and 
significant practices in personnel and guid- 
ance work, current problems in the field, 
trends in training personnel and guidance 
workers, theory, and research which relates 
to theory or which has promise of practical 
application. Articles in any of these areas 
are appropriate for submission to the Jour- 
nal. 

Clear and concise writing is a critical 
factor in determining acceptability of an 
article. Equally important are proper or- 
ganization and logical development of ideas. 
Persons preparing articles for publication 
frequently find it useful to have their work 
reviewed by a competent person prior to 
submission. Articles reporting research 
should include a statement of the problem, 
description of study population and meth- 
odology, presentation and discussion of 
data, conclusions, and implications for prac- 
tice. 

Length of articles is, of course, related to 
economy, structure and organization, and 
clarity in writing. Probably no article 
should be less than a Journal page in length, 
about 750 words, and few articles should 
exceed 3,000 to 3,500 words. These are gen- 
eral rules, of course, and may not apply in 
individual instances, since a particular ar- 
ticle may be well over 3,500 words and still 
be excellent material for the Journal. 

All manuscripts must be submitted in 
original and one clear carbon. All material 
including title, author’s name, and reter- 
ences must be double-spaced. Standard 
style practice in margination and in or- 
ganization of references should be followed. 
(A convenient reference for many members 
is the American Psychological Association 
Publication Manual.) Footnotes should be 
avoided wherever possible. Articles not ac- 
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cepted for publication will be returned to 
authors, but carbons will be retained by the 
Journal. 

All articles for the Journal should be ad- 
dressed to The Editor, Personnel and Guid- 
ance Journal, 1534 “O” Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C., and will be acknowledged 
upon receipt. Following preliminary re- 
view by the Editor, articles will be sent to 
Journal Reviewers, generally members of 
the Editorial Board, although in special in- 
stances the services of consultants other 
than Editorial Board members will be se- 
cured. As is inevitable, this process takes 
time. 

Articles not accepted after review will be 
returned for revision or rejected as un- 
acceptable for the Journal. Suggestions for 
revision may present technical considera- 
tions or may refer to the need for change in 
structure, extensive editing, or condensa- 
tion of excessively long manuscripts. Minor 
changes in expression or form are made 
by the Editor without consulting the author. 
In returning articles as unacceptable, the 
author will be given the reasons, as specifi- 
cally as possible, for such action. Experi- 
ence reveals that, generally, 6 weeks to 2 
months may elapse between acknowledge- 
ment of receipt of article and notification 
concerning its disposition. An additional 
3 to 4 months must be expected to elapse 
between notification of acceptance of article 
and its appearance in print. This publica- 
tion lag is a result of the need to prepare 
issues considerably in advance, and to main- 
tain balance of articles within an issue. 

Proofs of articles accepted for publica- 
tion are sent to authors approximately 6 
weeks prior to appearance of the article in 
the Journal and must be returned promptly. 
Changes in galleys not due to printer’s error 
should be avoided if at all possible. Cost 
of such changes are charged to the author. 

Each author is furnished five copies of 
the issue of the Journal in which his article 
appears. Reprints are available at cost. A 
schedule of such costs is sent to the author 
with his proofs.—J.S. 
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Letters 





from our readers 


Be Careful! We Are Evaluating 


To the Editor: 

Is evaluation necessary in schools? From kinder- 
garten to college, people are continually appraising 
others. In the lower grades, the children are tested, 
observed, and judged so that the curriculum may be 
varied with the growth of the individual. At the 
high school level, evaluation is essential in helping 
the student select a program of study suited to his 
potentialities and needs. ‘Time passes, and soon 
the student knocks on the admission’s door of a 
college. Whether that student will be allowed to 
enter depends on evaluation. It is the necessity of 
making these important scholastic decisions which 
makes evaluation necessary in schools. 

Unfortunately, the appraisal of another individual 
is subject to error. In order to limit this error fac- 
tor, an eclectic approach is needed in gathering 
information. Each student's folder should include 
the usual standardized tests, previous teacher's 
marks, comments, and any other available per- 
sonal data. Any information which may give an 
indication of the person’s character should be filed. 
When a significant episode happens to a student, try 
to record it now, or else it will be forgotten and go 
unnoted. From the time the child enters school, 
he grows, and so should his permanent folder grow— 
recording all these growth patterns. Although our 
efforts may be exhaustive in gathering information, 
there is error; therefore, any evaluation process 
should be approached with humility. 

The inadequacies of evaluation should always be 
in the thoughts of the evaluator. Reducing the ap- 
praisal to an “atomistic peek,” is a breach of the 
foregoing statement. An “atomistic peek” means 
scholastic decisions made solely on standardized 
tests’ scores. These tests are small measures of 
behavior; therefore, they should only serve as an 
adjunct to the total picture. If weight must be 
given to any part of the appraisal data, then let it 
be the school grades. These marks are an evalua- 
tion of the total personality functioning in a school 
environment. ‘Teacher judgment may be in error 
from time to time, but grades through the years 
generally show a consistent pattern. When evaluat- 
ing, the element of error can be reduced by giving 
the individual the benefit of the doubt. 

The limitations of appraisal have been enu- 
merated many times; therefore, why must they be 
focalized again? After many years of study and ex- 
perience, educators know that a curriculum, to be 
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effective, must allow for individual differences. 
Thus, many school districts have inaugurated the 
exceptional child program. At first a survey of the 
student body is made seeking the gifted or retarded 
child. Then the school program is adjusted to 
meet his needs. In order to help the exceptional 
child, you must identify him. Identification can be 
thought of as synonymous with evaluation. Because 
of the importance of identification, there is now, 
more than ever, a need for evaluation. With its 
inadequacies, the use of evaluation is more prev- 
alent than ever; therefore, we should be doubly 
careful when we use it. 

Grorce Esper 

Junior High Guidance 

Sauquoit Valley Central School 

Sauquoit, New York 


The Mystery of Youth—Solved at Last? 


To the Editor: 

From our early grade school history classes we 
recall that Ponce de Leon is remembered in part 
for his search for the “Fountain of Youth” in the 
Florida Territory. 
was not successful. 

Apparently, Ruth Neal, Counselor to Off-Campus 
Women at the University of Florida, Gainesville, 
has unwittingly stumbled on the Fountain’s source, 
for she states (in her article published in the Janu- 
ary, 1958, issue, p. 342) that her aim “each year has 
been to get to know more of these increasingly 
younger graduate women.” No doubt, there has 
already been a surge of enrollment in graduate 
studies at Gainesville on the part of the fairer sex, 
but are we to assume that the phenomenon is 
denied those men who may aspire to become masters 
or doctors of youth? 


To my recollection, his search 


PAUL ROSENFELD 

Research Assistant 

Office of Teacher Placement and Field Services 
The College of the City of New York 


Obvious result of our woman power needs, Edi- 
tor’s unconscious accepts full responsibility.—Ed. 
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A Special Letter to the Editor 





The Fall issue of the College Board Review 
featured a number of articles which take 
serious exception to the current concern about 
getting into college. Our readers will be 
interested in that issue. We have invited 
Dr. MacMitchell of the College Entrance 
Examination Board to make some of the 
points he made in a key article in the Re- 
view. His welcome —— of view is pre- 
sented in the letter below.—Ed. 











False Alarm in the Press 


To the Editor: 

According to many magazines and newspapers, 
it is virtually impossible for students to gain admis- 
sion to college today. “Getting into college,” re- 
ported The New York Times, “has become a major 
trial for much of the nation’s youth... . It is 
not uncommon for the better known colleges to 
have from five to ten applications for every candi- 
date accepted.” In actual practice there are few, if 


any, colleges in this country which have such a sur- 
plus of applications, but there are many colleges 
which would welcome a larger number of candi- 
dates. 

Much of the misunderstanding concerning the 
admissions situation may be traced to statistics in 
which student inquiries and actual applications for 


admission are neither differentiated nor explained 
in terms of admissions procedures. For example, 
although one institution this year received some 
18,000 inquiries, only 5,600 of these students filed 
applications for admission. This college, seeking a 
class of fewer than 1,000 students, would then ap- 
pear to be accepting only one out of every six 
applicants. This is not the case, however, for of the 
5,600 applications many lacked such essentials as a 
health record, test scores, or other information re- 
quired by the college. Hence, only 3,400 completed 
applications were actually processed for admission. 
Of the 3,400 candidates, 1,800 (somewhat more than 
50 per cent) were admitted but only 900 showed up 
to enroll when classes began. 

If it is true that it is difficult to get into college 
today, if large numbers of students have been 
frozen out of the classroom, it would seem that 
school counselors must have had considerable diffi- 
culty in placing students in college. The writer 
has during the past year talked with and visited 
approximately 200 counselors in Westchester, Nassau, 
and Suffolk Counties in the metropolitan New York 
area, and with counselors in the Midwest and the 
South, and on the West Coast. He has yet to talk 
to a counselor who has had any difficulty, this 
year or last, in placing students in college. True, 
in a few instances, counselors had trouble placing 
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a few students with marginal records, but here the 
question was really whether the student should even 
think of college. A survey of some 200 colleges dis- 
closed that 150 had room for more students this 
year. When asked how many more students they 
could have accommodated, the total figure given 
was close to 10,000. 

The fright that has been aroused in parents and 
students during the past year about difficulties of 
gaining admission to college has been one of the 
greatest frauds perpetrated on the American public 
in the opinion of the writer. Actually, there are 
only about 40 institutions to which admission is 
relatively difficult at the present time, most of 
them the “prestige” colleges whose reputations, ac- 
quired through the years, are based on very high 
academic standards. These colleges have always 
practiced a high degree of selection, have been 
popular choices of students for many years, and 
will probably always be more difficult to enter than 
the typical American college or university. Institu- 
tions of higher learning other than these 40 would 
welcome both more and better qualified applicants 
for admission and even the prestige institutions 
constantly seek good candidates through highly or- 
ganized, low-pressure recruiting programs. 

President Carroll V. Newsom, in his annual report 
to the trustees of New York University, noted, 
“There is a temporary shortage of qualified stu- 
dents in the country’s colleges and universities. 
Many students, not properly suited for advanced 
study, are seeking entrance into institutions of 
higher learning. Many high school graduates can 
derive little from traditional college programs.” 

Colleges can do much to correct this situation by 
describing their freshman classes in terms of such 
characteristics as the number of completed applica- 
tions received, the number of students accepted, the 
number registered, the distribution of test scores 
among accepted students, the distribution of their 
school rank in class, the nature of their school ac- 
tivities, and their geographical distribution. 

In summary, colleges, with few exceptions, are 
far from crowded or even swamped with applica- 
tions for admission. Although it is true that more 
students will go to college as time goes on because 
of increased birth rates during the war and post- 
war years and because of economic and social pres- 
sures for education beyond the secondary school, 
the admissions picture today is far from acute. 
The “crisis in admissions” arises primarily because 
of a failure in communication. 

T. Leste MACMITCHELL 

Assistant to the President 

College Entrance Examination Board 
New York City 
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Books Reviewed 





reviews of recent publications . . . by various authors 


THe CHILD IN THE EDUCATIVE PROCEss, 
by Daniel A. Prescott. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1957. Pp. 493. $6.50. 


= BOOK in an account of the plan de- 
veloped by Prescott and his associates to 
help teachers deepen their understanding 
of individual children in the classroom and 
of the interrelations among children in such 
group situations. In the Preface, the au- 
thor indicates how the experiences during 
16 years of work with teachers in many parts 
of the country have influenced his concep- 
tion of the educative process and of the 
teacher’s role in the classroom. 

Readers who are acquainted with Pres- 
cott will not be surprised to find that the 
first section of the book is essentially philo- 
sophical in character. Education deals with 
important material—the human personality. 
For Prescott, the process of helping to shape 
the human personality is not to be under- 
taken lightly. It is essential that the basic 
assumptions underlying any educative work 
be made explicit and clearly set forth. Ac- 
cordingly, the basic nature of the teacher's 
task, the significance of the daily decisions 
he has to make, and the fundamental philo- 
sophical-religio-ethical assumptions under- 
lying the child study program of the Insti- 
tute for Child Study of the College of Edu- 
cation, Maryland University, are described 
in Part 1. 

The stage is thus set for a detailed presen- 
tation of the process of guiding ne in 
understanding children in the class. This 
description is given in Part II. An example 
of an individual child is taken and the 
process, traced from initial observation of 
behavior through the formulation of mul- 
tiple hypotheses to the evaluating of the 
hypotheses in the light of available data. 
Methods for preparing anecdotal records us- 
ing cumulative school records; gathering 
data through informal conversations with 
the child; having conferences with parents; 
making home visits; and examining prod- 
ucts such as themes, drawing, and autobio- 
graphical accounts are discussed in detail. 
‘Two chapters are devoted to the process of 
organizing the data to throw light on the 
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meaning of the child’s behavior and the 
process of his development. Detailed de- 
scriptions of individu! children provide 
concrete examples of cach step in the proc- 
ess. The information about each child is 
coded and then rearranged into a meaning- 
ful synthesis. 

In the concluding sections of the book, 
the variety of forces that help to shape the 
individual personality are reviewed with 
numerous examples drawn from the records 
of individual children. The implication of 
the operation of a variety of forces is that 
it insures the uniqueness of the individual. 
This is why each child must be studied as 
an individual. The various resources of 
the school must be examined for the most 
effective way in which they may be utilized 
in a program for understanding each child. 

An extended bibliography which the 
teacher and school administrator can use 
as a guide for further reading is provided. 
The various items are “semi-annotated” to 
indicate the particular aspect oi the process 
of understanding children to which they 
apply. 

The reader of titis book is impressed with 
the detail with which the process of under- 
standing children is described and the 
wealth of examples drawn from classroom 
situations. Furthermore, the author is to 
be commended for maintaining a broad per- 
spective of the whole enterprise. There are 
the basic assumptions about the educative 
process which provide the foundations. 
Data are not merely gathered; there is a plan 
for organizing and interpreting the various 
items. There is recognition of the difficulty 
that characterizes the process of changing 
from preoccupation with the overt charac- 
teristics of child’s behavior to the motiva- 
tions that underlie it and the meaning the 
behavior has for the child. There is a sen- 
sitivity to the manifold forces that shape 
the human personality. 

Some readers may wish for more experi- 
mental data showing how closely the teach- 
er’s understanding of the child approxi- 
mated that of the skilled psychiatrist and 
psychologist! Some readers may wish for 
more data on how the increase in under- 
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standing of children by teachers enhanced 
the efficiency of the learning process. All 
this indicates, however, that the process of 
understanding children is a most impor.ant 
aspect of the work of the teacher. This 
book has contributed a plan as to how 
teachers may become more skilled in the 
process and this is a necessary prelude to 
such studies.—RALPH H. O)EMANN, Director, 
lowa Child Welfare Research Station. 





<> 


PERSONNEL POLICIES FOR SCHOOLS OF THE 
Furure, Washington Conference Report, 
National Education Association, 1957. 


Pp. 190. $2.00. 


tb BASIC purpose of this Conference, 
sponsored by the National Commission 
on ‘Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards of the NEA, was informational 
rather than policy determination. Part I 
of the report contains the Conference Re- 
port, a summary Report of the Conference 
Study Groups, and an evaluation. Part Il 
includes the general session addresses by 
Norman Cousins, L. D. Haskew, and Ly- 
man Bryson. Part III is composed of 
seven analyst addresses dealing with the 
three specific problem areas of the Con- 
ference: Bases for Developing Sound Per- 
sonnel Policies and Practices; Personnel 
Policies and Practices Which Encourage 
and Stimulate Professional Performance; 
and Personnel Policies and Practices Which 
Stimulate and Encourage Professional 
Growth. The volume also includes a short 
selected bibliography and a list of partici- 
pants. 

Conference reports are not noted for be- 
ing interesting reading. This one is. Mr. 
Cousins, in a stimulating discussion of im- 
mortality and of its’ significance for teach- 
ing, concludes that “. . . a school can con- 
sider itself successful in direct proportion 
to its ability to prepare its students for 
gaining the larger part of their education 
on their own... .” Mr. Bryson’s emphasis 
that “. . . democracy is an educative state” 
carries forward the same thought. The 
discussion of personnel policies in a practi- 
cal vein presented by Charlotte Richards 
points to some interesting practices and also 
to the frailties of teachers which place in 
jeopardy such novel ideas as two days off 
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with pay for “important personal business.” 

The heart of the volume, however, is 
found in the Report of the Conference 
Study Groups presented by Ruth Stout. 
The recommendations made here include: 
early identification of prospective teachers 
beginning in elementary and secondary 
schools; careful screening by colleges of 
those admitted to teacher preparation; reci- 
procity in state certification; a definite 
program of induction and orientation; 
clear and cooperatively developed state- 
ments of employment practices; written 
contracts; and a definite written salary 
schedule based on preparation and expert- 
ence and providing for systematic salary 
advances. Careful consideration of the 
total professional load of teachers is urged. 
Liberal provisions for absences and leaves 
for study, travel, and work related to teach- 
ing are recommended. 

Although evaluation of all school per- 
sonnel with emphasis on improvement was 
warmly accepted, merit rating in relation 
to salary increments was a distinctly con- 
troversial issue. The _ assertion that 
“teacher aides, educational TV, and other 
media should be used to supplement the 
work of the professional teacher rather 
than to replace him” suggests that these 
developments are regarded with some sus- 
picion rather than welcomed as possible 
ways in which the effectiveness of good 
teachers may be extended to a larger stu- 
dent audience without any reduction and 
even with possible improvement of the 
educational program. Colleges and uni- 
versities will do well to note the expression 
of concern “over the tendency on the part 
of graduate schools to reduce scholastic and 
residence requirements for teachers work- 
ing toward advanced degrees to a point 
below those for students in other fields.” 

There is little in this volume that is new. 
It is informational—which is just what it 
was intended to be—and should be read 
widely by elementary and secondary teachers 
and administrators and especially by school 
board members.—Paut L. Dressev, Director 
of Evaluation Services, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Michigan State University. 
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VOCATIONAL COUNSELING WITH THE Puyst- 
CALLY HANnpicaprep, by Lloyd H. Lof- 
—_ New York: Appleton-Century- 
rofts, 1957. Pp. xiv + 384. $5.00. 





j fee MUCH needed book is the first by a 
psychologist to deal with a specialized 
approach to this important aspect of the 
vocational counseling of the physically dis- 
abled. The clear specificity of the title is 
characteristic of this book, which rightly 
deserves to be in the ranks of this distin- 
guished Century Psychology Series. With 
more than necessary humility, the author 
states in the preface that this book is an 
attempt to meet a need for some “analysis 
of information available on disabilities and 
medical conditions and an integration of 
this information with the principles and 
techniques of vocational counseling, plac- 
ing particular emphasis on the applicability 

to the work of the hospital and re- 
habilitation counselor.” This is a felt 
need which many will share with the au- 
thor. 

The book is comprised of seven parts: 
Introduction, Relationships with Other 
Services, Specific Disability Areas, The 
Counseling Process, Reference Resources, 
Conclusion, and Appendices A, B, and C. 
In addition there is a well-selected 176- 
item bibliography, a useful four-page glos- 
sary of commonly-encountered medical 
terms, and an index. 

Part I is concerned with the need for an 
analysis of rehabilitation counseling 
broadly conceived. Chapters two and 
three deal respectively with the responsibili- 
ties of the rehabilitation counselor and his 
effective interpersonal relations. 

In Part II the author discusses relation- 
ships of the counselor with clinical psy- 
chology, other professional personnel, hos- 
pital administration, and with colleagues 
outside a hospital setting. This reviewer 
finds himself out of sympathy with the 
author's treatment of this part of the book, 
particularly with regard to the argument 
for the training of the counseling psycholo- 
gist as another specialist as opposed to the 
clinical psychologist. It would seem that 
the author’s reference (on p. 34) to the 
Zeitgeist indicates he is out of touch in 
stating that there are two well-defined spe- 
cialties. He argues against merger from an 
analogy of the internist and orthopedic 
specialist. One wonders if psychology 
should not be warned away from such a 
professional monkey-trap of specialization. 
There is real danger here for psychologists 
who seem to be in ever-increasing short 
supply. 
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In Part II the author wisely selects, with 
good justification, seven physical disabilities 
for careful analysis and application. He 
follows an effective format of reviewing for 
each disability an analysis of the problems 
presented by the condition, medical in- 
formation the counselor would want to 
know, implications for counseling, and an 
illustrative case study in a double column 
reviewing counseling developments and 
possible implications. In this very satis- 
factory fashion the author in separate chap- 
ters deals with the diabetic, amputec, 
cardiac, hypertensive, paraplegic, cancer, 
and the skin patient. 

The Counseling Process, Part IV, con- 
tains two practical chapters in which the 
author discusses counseling interview con- 
siderations and testing diagnosis and theory. 

Parts V and VI, one chapter each, deal 
with reference resources and their use, and 
areas that require investigation. The 
latter, only four pages in length, is perhaps 
the most stimulating part of the book and 
should provide those with creative imagina- 
tions much to think about. 

In a field such as rehabilitation where 
every day produces so much, but where 
there is so little really known and with so 
many highly trained individuals from so 
many different disciplines, it is overly easy 
to be critical of anyone who dares to sys- 
tematize. One could criticize the use of 
“handicapped” in the title, the drawback 
of discussing only those with physical limi- 
tations, the obsolescence of the term 
“ancillary” in referring to the paramedical 
services, the outmoded term “residual 
ability.” One could also point out the 
limitations of the book in dealing prin- 
cipally with a hospital setting and the 
serious lack of orientation of the counselor 
to the rich and meaningful resources of 
the community. Nor does the author deal 
adequately with currently developed and 
developing related programs in agencics 
other than the Veterans Administration. 
But to do so would be to ignore this “be- 
ginning effort at integration” and belittle 
a courageous pioneering effort. The au- 
thor has taken, and hopes by his efforts to 
lead others to take, a positive approach 
toward doing a better and more useful job 
of vocational counseling with our many 
disabled fellow-men.—Rosert S. WALbRopP, 
Chief, Vocational Counseling, Department 
of Medicine and Surgery, Veterans Adminis- 
tration. 
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MODERN IssUES IN GUIDANCE-PERSONNEL 
Work, by Ruth Barry & Beverly Wolf. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1957. Pp. 234. $3.75. 


HIS BOOK is interesting, provocative, chal- 

lenging—and this reviewer should like to 
challenge some of it. 

Let us first place issues—any issues—in 
their proper setting. An individual cannot 
say, “This issue is a universal truism,” for 
no single issue will be agreed to by everyone. 
But, at the same time, the proposer of an 
issue has the right to assert the issue as he 
sees it, and his final statement of the issue 
will be influenced by his interpretation of 
the historical data, his philosophical bias, 
psychological leanings, and processes of rea- 
soning. Therefore, admitting the author's 
privilege to ston issues as well as the 
reader's right to judge them, let us consider 
this volume. 

Modern Issues in Guidance-Personnel 
Work contains many conclusions on various 
points and issues in guidance and student 
personnel work. How did the authors come 
to these conclusions? Apparently, they stem 
largely from a history of guidance work 


prepared by the authors as a doctoral disser- 


tation. This reviewer had the privilege of 
reading the excellent dissertation and is 
therefore aware of the sources of some of 
their conclusions. However, the reader of 
Modern Issues who does not have that back- 
ground is handicapped. For example, the 
authors state that one assumption underly- 
ing guidance-personne! procedures and prac- 
tices is “that guidance-personnel work as it 
affects the majority of students can and 
should operate only on an informational 
level” (page 145). Where is the evidence to 
support this? Although this conclusion is 
not universally valid, it may be sound; but 
even if it is, the reader deserves some evi- 
dence. This condition is present in much 
of the book—the evidence is just not there. 
My next point concerns lack of coverage. 
Although the authors have the prerogative 
of inciuding or leaving out anything they 
wish, the reviewer has the right to point out 
some omissions in those areas the authors 
have covered. In discussing the historical 
background of associations, several have 
been covered quite fully, but any mention 
of the influence of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association is omitted completely. 
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Yet, the NVGA greatly influenced the estab- 
lishment of guidance services nationally, at 
state levels, and, indirectly, in the schools; 
it also has consistently worked toward forc- 
ing standards of professional performance 
in counseling agencies, a task now being 
performed by the American Board on Pro- 
fessional Standards in Vocational Counsel- 
ing, created by APGA. 

Also in their section on associations, the 
authors indicate a bias toward college level 
personnel work which, in the reviewer's 
opinion, has harmed other parts of the 
book. Possibly because of background, pos- 
sibly because of some predilection, they fail 
to accord to guidance in schools the under- 
standing and qualitative emphasis which 
are present in their discussion of higher 
education. 

The authors state that an understanding 
of the issues discussed in the book depends 
upon an analysis of eight guidance-person- 
nel views: “Educational-vocational, services, 
counseling, adjustment, problem-centered, 
educative, developmental, and integrated” 
(page 39). These are said to be “distinct 
and justifiable.” To point up only one 
fallacy in this assumption, let’s look at the 
“counseling” view of guidance-personnel. 
Without showing the differences of the 
“counseling” view from the other seven 
views, the authors nevertheless state, “Be- 
cause the counseling approach is thera- 
peutic, a guidance-personnel pregram based 
upon it usually deals with only those stu- 
dents who have psychological problems. 
The individuals it focuses upon are con- 
sidered as ‘wholes’ but it focuses upon only 
a limited number of them” (page 44). In 
this case, it seems that the authors have 
confused a view of the function of counsel- 
ing with a view of student personnel services. 

The issues that are raised are provocative 
and should be studied. But if an under- 
standing of the issues is dependent upon an 
understanding of the views, then surely the 
views must be sound. 

Rather than challenge too many of the 
issues, the reviewer will mention only one— 
in the authors’ words, the “one vital issue— 
the future.” They conclude that the future 
can be an optimistic one for the place of 
guidance-personnel in education. Although 
this is an interesting speculation, an amor- 
phous “future” is not the issue—the student 

rsonnel profession is not faced with the 
uture as such; rather, it is faced with the 
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specific issues which the future will raise. 

It was fortunate that the authors pro- 
duced their work when they did, for the 
personnel and guidance profession has al- 
ready become a part of this society's future. 
Figures which the authors included from 
1957 have changed; even their discussion 
of the associations is, naturally, based upon 
past history. In my opinion, here the au- 
thors missed the fundamental point: the 
personnel and guidance profession has 
already assumed a broad role in our society, 
one which is recognized today. The pro- 
fession—and here | join with the authors— 
must provide more substantial leadership, 
but—and here I part with them—much of 
that leadership is being displayed even at 
this moment. 

In the words of Dr. Esther Lloyd-Jones, 
the authors purpose was “to build perspec- 
tive on vital issues and thus to help guid- 
ance-personnel workers achieve those objec- 
tives which leaders of social thought and 
of education, and many guidance-personnel 
workers themselves agree should be the spe- 
cial concerns of this field.” They have en- 
deavored to fulfill their purposes through a 
series of chapters under the sectional head- 
ings: “Rationale of the Issues,” “Recurrent 
Issues in Guidance-Personnel Work,” 
“Renascent Issues in Guidance-Personnel 
Work,” “Incipient Issues in Guidance-Per- 
sonnel Work,” “The Vital Issue.” 

This reviewer has pointed out, with ex- 
amples, some ways in which the volume 
cannot fulfill the authors’ stated purposes. 
In another way, however, the authors have 
more than adequately fulfilled another vital 
purpose, that of writing a challenging book. 
It is well and interestingly written, and 
definitely makes one stop and think. It 
should be read.—ArrHur A. Hircncock, 
Executive Secretary, American Personnel 
and Guidance Association. 





<> 


Jos Arrirupes: Review oF REsEARCH 
AND OPINION, by Frederick Herzberg, 
Bernard Mausner, Richard O. Peterson, 
& Dora F. Capwell. Pittsburgh: Psycho- 
logical Service of Pittsburgh, 1957. Pp. 
279. 


HIS BOOK, as the name implies, is a re- 
view of research and opinions regarding 
job attitude by Dr. Herzberg and his associ- 
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ates of the Psychological Service of Pitts- 
burgh. The book deals with the prevalence 
of job satisfaction and _ dissatisfaction, 
characteristics of dissatisfied workers, effect 
of job attitudes, factors related to job atti- 
tudes, social aspects of the job, supervision 
of the job, vocational selection and job atti- 
tudes, and mental health in industry. 

The authors indicate that job satisfaction 
is not uni-dimensional. There can be satis- 
faction with specific activities of the job 
and dissatisfaction with others. About 13 
per cent of our workers express a general- 
ized negative attitude toward their jobs. 
There is, however, some question regarding 
the intensity of these attitudes. 

The authors relate the characteristics of 
satisfied and dissatisfied workers to vari- 
ous human factors. They point out that 
job satisfaction varies with the age level of 
the worker, being generally high for be- 
ginners in a job, declining during the next 
few years, and remaining constant until the 
late twenties and early thirties when morale 
begins to rise for the remainder of the em- 
ployment career. The same pattern ap- 
pears in relation to tenure of employment. 
Job attitudes do not appear to vary with 
intelligence scores or educational achieve- 
ment. Some of the studies indicate that 
morale is lower among the more educated 
than among the less educated workers. 
The satisfied worker is generally a more 
flexible and better adjusted person than the 
dissatisfied worker. There appears to be 
some evidence to believe that the higher the 
occupational level, the greater the satisfac- 
tion with the job. Increased responsibility 
and authority also seem to increase worker 
morale. There is some question regarding 
the effect of marital status, number of de- 
pendents, work history, physical disability, 
social class, and ethnic groups. 

Job attitudes are the result of many fac- 
tors which are composed of many different 
aspects. The intrinsic factors of the job, 
for example, may embrace such aspects as 
appropriateness of training, preparation 
and abilities, opportunity for learning, 
knowledge, and skills. In all of the factors 
mentioned, there are many different aspects 
comprising the factor. 

From the research reviewed, the authors 
attempt to rank the various factors related 
to job attitudes. Security ranked first, re- 
gardless of sex of the worker. The other 
factors in order of importance are: oppor- 
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tunity for advancement; company and 
management; wages; intrinsic factors of the 
job; supervision; social aspects of the job; 
communication; working conditions; and 
benefits. It is difficult to rank these factors 
in order of importance since there is some 
overlapping. Some of the aspects of these 
factors might be more important to the 
worker than the entire factor itself. The 
authors conclude that it is difficult to pre- 
dict the importance of these job factors to 
any individual unless his needs and wants 
are known. 

Job attitudes among supervisors and ex- 
ecutives seem to be affected by the same 
factors as influence workers in general. 
Communication seems to be important in 
supervisory job satisfaction. 

The effect of job attitudes on produc- 
tivity, labor turnover and absenteeism, acci- 
dent and illness in industry, grievances and 
complaints are also discussed. There are 
some excellent suggestions for further re- 
search with reference to the effect of job 
attitudes on productivity. 

The characteristics of the work group, 
the leadership role, the effects of group 
pressures, and group reactions to change 
and participation are also discussed. The 
authors state that the group is an important 
vehicle for facilitating change. The co- 
hesiveness of the group is also important, 
since the work group sets the standard for 
the output of its members. There is 
some evidence to point out that a worker 
may belong to several groups and feel 
allegiance to these at the same time. 

The review of the research, related to 
supervision and job attitudes, indicates that 
the attitudes and the effectiveness of 
workers are in direct relation to the quality 
of supervision. There is no clear conclu- 
sion concerning the supervisory practices 
which are most effective. Generally, more 
effective supervisors take employee goals 
into consideration. The effectiveness of 
the supervisor is also dependent on his re- 
lationship to his own superiors and the 
understanding of his place within the or- 
ganization. The authors feel that effective 
supervision can be attained if the selec- 
tivity and training are more discreet than 
at present. The need for effective super- 
vision at all levels is stressed since this has 
an important relationship to job attitudes. 

The chapter dealing with vocational 
selection and job attitudes will be of great 
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interest to pupil personnel workers in high 
schools and colleges. It is a chapter which 
should be read by everyone in this field. 
Research indicates that job satisfaction is 
affected by the vocations chosen. There is 
also evidence that vocational counseling, 
when combined with psychological tests, 
can help individuals choose more satisfying 
occupations. Persons who have had coun- 
seling and training appropriate to their 
needs enjoy greater job satisfaction. The 
authors state that the earlier the choice of 
job or field of work is made the greater 
the chances for job satisfaction. The au- 
thors suggest that counselors need an in- 
creasing amount of information in psycho- 
logical skill, and counseling tools. The 
authors also point out that industry has a 
stake in vocational counseling, since voca- 
tional choices made in the light of realistic 
personal data and occupational information 
are more likely to lead to job satisfaction 
and favorable job attitudes. 

The chapter dealing with mental health 
in industry looks into the various aspects 
of mental health and industry as they relate 
to job satisfaction. 

Dr. Herzberg and his colleagues have 
documented their volume extremely well. 
The reviewer feels that this volume will 
have great value to anyone who is in a 
supervisory position. Also, every counselor 
working with clients who are about to 
enter the work world should read the book 
thoroughly.—Epwarp R. Cuony, Director 
of Guidance, Board of Education, Geneva, 
New York. 





@— 


MAKING MANAGEMENT Human, by Alfred 
J]. Marrow. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1957. Pp. 234. $5.00. 


I" THIS BOOK, a clear and persuasive expo- 
sition is presented by an able exponent 
of the Group Dynamics theory of construc- 


tive leadership in industry. Dr. Alfred 
Marrow, President of Harwood Manufac- 
turing Company, has applied psychological 
methods and concepts for two decades to 
such problems as managing a piecework 
system, installing fringe benefits, and pre- 
paring for automation. As a psychologist, 
he shows a commendable willingness to 
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cite as much experimental evidence as could 
reasonably be included in a non-research 
text. As a manager, he maintains a practi- 
cal orientation. 

The key theme of the book appears to 
be the budding new partnership between 
industry and psychology in promoting in- 
dustrial harmony. Dr. Marrow earnestly 
believes that, “More psychologists in in- 
dustry will mean a healthier social econ- 
omy.” At the close, he makes the state- 
ment that the book deals with those “re- 
lations between human beings in work 
situations which make for total health.” 
The use of the word “health” appears of 
questionable relevance to the purposes of 
most managements. In my experience, the 
typical company head sees his role as a 
developer of productive and creative hu- 
man relationships within the company. 
The question is whether “healthy” and 
harmonious relationships are necessarily 
productive and creative. 

The purpose of the book—to show how 
harmony and “total health” may be 
brought about—is thus more interesting to 
clinicians, personnel workers, and _psy- 
chologists than to executives as a group. 
Therefore, one cannot conclude that the 
really definitive (i.e, universally per- 
suasive) text on industrial human relations 
has been written. 

The content of Making Management Hu- 
man develops with a shrewd review of in- 
dustrial history. This shows that work 
tensions can be understood, to a great ex- 
tent, as problems of relations between 
Americans (rather than between “Labor” 
and “Management”). This use of his- 
torical data is rich in insights, and one only 
wishes it could have been more intensive. 

Dr. Marrow quickly moves to the heart 
of his philosophy of management, which is 
optimistic and generous in its evaluation 
of motivation in work. It is. consistent 
with his view to argue for increasing an 
employee’s sense of responsibility by 
greater delegation of decision-making, for 
making a job more interesting by greater 
participation, for reducing mistrust of 
management by workers by placing more 
trust in them. We may, of course, ho 
for further discussion in a later text of the 
problems which this philosophy encounters 
because of the particular personalities in- 
volved. That is, delegation of authority 
encounters substantial obstacles in the form 
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of the intelligence of an employee, his ex- 
perience, his immediate motivation, and, 
above all, his emotional maturity. 

To those of us concerned with the selec- 
tion and development of executives, Dr. 
Marrow’s treatment of the problem of 
leadership (Chapters 5 and 6) is perhaps 
the most interesting passage. He espouses 
the situational view of leadership, as do 
most Group Dynamics and Social Psycho- 
logical theorists. He points out, correctly 
I believe, that, “No study has yet disclosed 
a consistent complex of personality traits 
that manifests leadership.” On _ this 
premise, he concludes that a leader is one 
who “fits the situation.” (I cannot leave 
this point without recommending that the 
reader should also become familiar with 
Sidney Hook’s incisive and more balanced 
treatment of leadership theory in The Hero 
in History.) 

Throughout the exposition, Dr. Marrow 
makes good use of illustrative material 
from his own experience and of evidence 
from experiments, many of which were 
conducted in his own plants. The view- 
point is clearly and consistently maintained, 
and is free of pompous pedantry. At times 
eloquent, the book is always a sound state- 
ment of a style of management finding in- 
creasing application in today’s industry.? 
It confers the wisdom gained from experi- 
ence. Two decades of inquiry within the 
natural laboratory of a manufacturing com- 
pany are well summed up.—Cnarves A. 
DaiLey, Director of Management Develop- 
ment, Interstate Bakeries Corporation. 





<> 


SELECTION OF MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL, 
by Joseph Dooher and Elizabeth Mart- 
ing, Eds. New York: American Manage- 
ment Association, 1957. Pp, 892, 2 Vols. 
$15.00. 


[= ENIGMA of shortage in the face of 
potential abundance is a troublesome, 
recurring manpower problem in America. 
A current example is the widespread con- 


‘See, also; Marrow, A. J. Using psychology to 
boost production. Management Men and Their 
Methods, L. J. A. Villilon, Ed. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., 1949. Pp. 201-210. 
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cern over the supply of scientists and engi- 
neers. Another problem of increasing con- 
cern to business and industry as well as 
government is the apparent shortage of 
managerial manpower, or so it seems. 
There is no shortage of aspirants for mana- 
gerial jobs, but according to President 
Appley of the American Management Asso- 
ciation, “there assuredly is a shortage of 
candidates of the caliber needed today.” 
Whether this shortage stems from a 
limited supply of potential managerial 
talent in the population or from deficiencies 
in educational and other developmental 
processes, or whether it reflects primarily 
the lack of effective methods of selection 
is not known because of the present lack of 
knowledge of the etiology and differential 
characteristics of effective managerial be- 
havior. 

Response to the need for increases in 
quality and quantity of managerial man- 
power since World War II has been 
characterized by mushrooming programs of 
management development, and more re- 
cently by systematic programs of managerial 
selection. Consequently, this two-volume 
work was published by the AMA with an 
excellent sense of timing. Although it is 
referred to by the editors as a hand-book, 


and by the publishers as a manual, this 
reviewer believes it is more accurately de- 
scribed as a source book of readings on cur- 
rent practices, experimentation, research, 
and related problems in the selection of 


supervisors and executives. It treats a 
wide range of topics extending from cen- 
tral concerns such as the nature of the 
managerial job, the characteristics of super- 
visors and executives, and selection methods 
and devices, to related matters such as prob- 
lems in administering a selective program, 
achieving executive interchangeability, 
campus recruitment, scheduling managerial 
replacements, and facts and myths on pro- 
motion from within vs “executive search” 
in filling higher level jobs. It includes the 
work of more than 40 contributors. One- 
third of the material (by page count) was 
prepared expressly for this publication, and 
the remainder is based on articles which 
have appeared previously in AMA journals 
and divisional publications. 

Something, perhaps condolence, is due 
any editors who attempt to integrate the 
work of many contributors into a coherent, 
well-organized document. Only moderate 
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success has been achieved in this instance 
with the result that there is considerable 
unevenness of style and variation in level 
of sophistication among the contributions, 
as well as some repetition occasioned par- 
ticularly by discreteness of treatment of 
overlapping topics. 

Considerable emphasis is placed upon 
logically derived differences in functions 
and characteristics between supervisors and 
executives. Accordingly, Volume I, which 
simulates a text-book approach to the sub- 
ject, is organized into three parts, the first 
being devoted to the selection of super- 
visors, and the second to the selection of 
executives. Part III, “Practical Aspects of 
Executive and Supervisory Selection,” ap- 
pears thrown in for good measure, much of 
the material being an extension of topics 
previously discussed. Volume II is com- 
posed of 19 case reports of company prac- 
tices in managerial selection. How these 
were selected or the degree to which they 
are considered representative of current 
practices is not indicated by the editors. 

The approach used throughout is practi- 
cal rather than theoretical. This will have 
appeal to personnel technicians and execu- 
tives who are faced here and now with the 
necessity of initiating or improving an ex- 
isting program of managerial selection. 
At the same time, this may tend to en- 
courage uncritical imitation. The form- 
oriented personnel worker will have a field 
day, since 153 pages are devoted to repro- 
duced forms of one sort or another. 

Perhaps the major contribution of this 
two-volume work is its portrayal of the 
amorphous status of managerial selection 
as currently practiced. The serious at- 
tempts to improve selection which are re- 
ported rest almost completely upon a priori 
and empirical considerations. There is 
a notable absence of foundation in rele- 
vant theory for the opinions expressed and 
practices reported. While a “how it’s being 
done” approach has its merits and will no 
doubt stimulate thinking and result in some 
improvement in techniques, any major 
break-throughs will probably await the 
formulation of testable theories relative 
to the differentiating characteristics of effec- 
tive managerial behavior, and the prosecu- 
tion of theory-oriented research.—C. HaRoLp 
McCuty, Counseling, VR&E Service, Vet- 
erans Administration. 





Publications . . . in brief 





Student Personnel Programs 


The Administration of Student Personnel 
Programs in American Colleges and Univer- 
sities, Student Personnel Work Series, Vol. 
22, 1958. American Council on Education 
Studies, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Pp. 48. $1.00. 


This brochure is the last in a series prepared 
under the direction of the former ACE Committee 
on Student Personnel Work. Coming approximately 
20 years after the American Council on Education 
first sponsored a meeting of leaders in collegiate 
student personnel work, this report takes advantage 
of the intervening years and their experiences. The 
committee personnel will be known to most readers: 
Daniel D. Feder (chairman), Joan Fiss Bishop, 
Wendell S. Dysinger, and Leona Wise Jones. 

The largest single section of the report deals with 
each of the student personnel services. For each, 
subsections are included on functions, staffing, and 
cr#eria for evaluation of the service. The next 
largest section deals with administration of the 
student personnel program and here the committee 
has concentrated on administrative objectives, func- 
tions, organization plans, and the selection, place- 
ment, and development of staff. The final section 
of the report deals with broader criteria designed to 
apply to all personnel services. To provide the 
reader with a flavor of the section, the general cri- 
teria types include: Program and Plans Criterion, 
Daily Operations Criterion, Climate of Opinion 
Criterion, Actual Results Criterion, Staff Morale 
Criterion, and the Budget Criterion. 

The Committee has done an admirable job of 
taking a broad view of this rather amorphous field, 
yet has salted its experienced observations and 
proposals with some concrete illustrations and ref- 
erences to empirical investigations. This brochure 
serves as a brief but excellent overview of student 
personnel services and the administration of them. 
The material should have high priority among the 
readings of the student personnel worker and ad- 
ministrator. 


Pamphlets for Women 


Employment Opportunities for Women, 
Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 263, Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1957. Pp. 30. GPO, $.20. 


This pamphlet is another of the Women’s Bureau 
publications on employment opportunities for 
women in various fields of work. This report is 
devoted to the clerical field: secretaries, stenog- 
raphers, typists, office machine operators,.and cash- 
iers. The contents include job outlook, ee jobs, 
qualifications and training, earnings, and working 
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conditions. In contrast to typical occupational in- 
formation, this offers much more information in 
some respects. For example, in presentation of sec- 
retarial positions, performance trends on applicants 
are discussed under the heading “Are present train- 
ing methods adequate?” Qualifications and training 
for secretarial, stenographic, and typing — 
are presented together, so that both absolute and 
relative judgments may be made by the reader in 
terms of the above categories. In the descriptions 
of office machine work, eight different kinds of 
machines are briefly treated. Cashiers receive very 
little treatment in the booklet. A 15-item list of 
additional references is included for further reading. 


Employment of Older Women—An An- 
notated Bibliography, Women’s Bureau, De- 
partment of Labor, 1957. Pp. 83. GPO, 
$.30. 


This report is a selective bibliography including 
only references that deal with three common em- 
ployment problems for these women. These prob- 
lems are: restrictive hiring practices, attitudes to- 
ward age, and questions of the work performance of 
older women. ere are 81 references included and 
the annotations run close to a page in length for 
most of the references. 


Tests for Blind Persons 


A Manual of Norms for Tests Used in 
Counseling Blind Persons, Research Series 
No. 6, 1958. American Foundation for the 
Blind, 15 W. 16th Street, New York 11, 
N.Y. Pp. 40. $.55. 


Adaptation of existing psychological tests for dis- 
abled clients is a continual problem for those coun- 
selors responsibie for their assessment, counseling, 
and/or placement. The pamphlet from the Amer- 
ican Foundation for the Blind attempts to do this 
through presentation of administrative procedures 
and normative data on five measures of manual 
speed and dexterity, as well as a questionnaire-tvpe 
personality inventory. The first group of measures 
was obtained from the Minnesota Rate of Manipu- 
lation, the Penn Bi-Manual Worksample, and the 
Screw Driver Dexterity portion of the Crawford. 
The questionnaire is the Emotional Factors Inven- 
tory, an inventory composed of seven subscales but 
with little apparent independence among scales for 
this sample judging from the magnitude of the 
intercorrelations of the subscales. The norm groups 
represent the accumulation of blind clients’ test 
records from many different agencies throughout 
the country. 
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School Statistics for 1957 


Fall 1957 Statistics on Enrollment, Teach- 
ers, and School Housing, Preliminary Re- 
port, Circular No. 513, 1958. Office of Edu- 
cation, Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. Pp. 9. 


For the fourth year in a row the Office of Educa- 
tion has, through a nation-wide survey, presented 
by state, pupil enrollments, number of classroom 
teachers with substandard credentials, school fa- 
cilities, and trends. The data indicate that school 
enrollments are up more than 4 per cent, number 
of classroom teachers up 4.8 per cent, thereby plac- 
ing the current pupil-teacher ratio at slightly more 
than 26 to 1. Number of pupils in excess of capacity 
of school facilities dropped 15 per cent from the 
previous year. A state-by-state analysis of 1957 
data is provided in tabular form and the basic 
questionnaire used by the Office to gather the in- 
formation is reproduced. 


Rehabilitation Center Planning 


The Planning of Rehabilitation Centers, 
Rehabilitation Service, Series No. 420, 1957. 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. Pp. 322. GPO, $1.25. 

This volume contains the papers which were 
presented at the Institute on Rehabilitation Center 
Planning conducted in 1957 with help from the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. Various phases 
of planning and operation of rehabilitation centers 
are discussed by a number of ns experienced in 
rehabilitation agency operation. The volume is 
of particular relevance in that such centers often 
must arise from community need and interest. With 
the growing interest in disability and rehabilitation 
in this country, the collected papers offer many 
guide-lines for the initial establishment of such 
centers, their philosophy and operation procedures. 

The papers include such topics as “Federal and 
State Sources of Financial Support,” “Professional 
Relationships in the Community,” “Sources of In- 
formation for the Planning and Operation of Cen- 
ters,” and “Personnel Recruitment, Selection and 
Retention.” 


Occupational Information for Students 


Books About Occupations, A Reading 
List for High School Students, by M. Ander- 
son, O. Garakis, & O. Hough. Kansas Stud- 
ies in Education, Vol. 7, No. 2, 1957. Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Publications, School of 
Education, Lawrence, Kansas. Pp. 48. $.10. 


This collection of references with very brief an- 
notations is designed to meet the aeed ter reading 
materials about vocations over and beyond the 
occupational brief or career monograph type of 
publication, which are naturally limited in content. 
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The references include biographical, fictional, and 
expository books. The materials are organized ac- 
cording to the 10 areas of the Kuder Preference 
Record—Vocational. The compilers have also made 
a subjective judgment of the reading difficulty uf the 
publications, classifying them into three levels of 
difficulty: 9th grade and below, 10th grade, and 
lith and 12th grades. 

The limitations on the use of such types of occu- 
pational information are, of course, serious ones— 
cost of such materials (unless very adequate library 
facilities are available), specificity at the cost of 
breadth, and the limited number of students whose 
motivation is sufficiently strong to lead them to 
make such explorations. 


Mental Illness Fact Sheet 


Basic Facts about Mental Illness, by H. 
Milt, 1957. Mental Health Materials Cen- 
ter, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
Pp. 31. 


The author of this summary of information re- 
garding mental illness for lay persons is the Director 
of Public Information of the National Association 
for Mental Health. What the pamphlet attempts 
to do is condense much of the typical abnormal 
psychology textbook into these pages. The limita- 
tions are obvious ones. The chapters include: 
“What is Mental Illness?”; “The Neuroses”; “The 
Psychoses”; “How is Mental Illness Treated?”; 
“Where is Mental Illness Treated?"; “Recovery from 
Mental Illness." The pamphlet highlights the ter- 
minology of different diagnostic constructs and this 
may be a questionable virtue. Aside from psy- 
chiatry, little attention is paid to the professional 
personnel involved in assisting the mentally ill to- 
ward better adjustment. 


Accredited Business Institutions 


Directory of Accredited Institutions and 
Operating Criteria, 1957-1958. The Ac- 
crediting Commission for Business Schools, 
417 Homer Building, 601 13th St., Washing- 
ton 5, D.C. Pp. 14. 


This pamphlet presents a straightforward state- 
ment of the nature of an accrediting agency—in this 
case the Accrediting Commission for Business 
Schools—its function, personnel, and scope of its 
activities. This agency is described as the only 
accrediting agency that serves the private business 
school field in this country. Accreditation is done 
in four classifications: one year business schools, 
two year business schools, junior colleges of business, 
and specialized colleges of business (four year 
schools). The first three categories hold many list- 
ings. the last category only one institution. 

he bulk of the pamphlet is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the operating criteria employed by the com- 
mission. This presentation enables the reader to 
gain a clearer picture of the meaning of such ac- 
creditation. Such a directory provides the counselor 
with an additional basis for assessing private school 


business programs. 
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Association Activities 





Reports from divisions, officers, and committees of A.P.G.A. 


New Officers Assume Duties on May 1 


O° May 1 of this year, APGA and its 
six divisions each gained a new set 
of officers, competently prepared to pick up 
where their predecessors left off and lead 
their associations through another year of 
progress. As the entire membership would 
undoubtedly like to become “better ac- 
quainted” with their officers, a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of APGA’s President, 
President-Elect, and Treasurer, and each 
Divisional President, follows. 


Walter F. Johnson, Jr., APGA President 


Dr. WALTER F. JoHNsoN, Professor in the 
Department of Administrative and Educa- 
tional Services, Michigan State University, 
has long been active in APGA affairs. He 
has served as Editorial Board Member of 
the PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL; 
Member of the Executive Council of the 
American College Personnel Association; 
Editor of The Circuit Rider, publication of 
the National Association of Guidance Su- 
pervisors and Counselor Trainers; Member 
of the Professional Membership Committee 
and Chairman of the Division of Individual 
Appraisal, Counseling and Instruction of 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion; and 1957 Convention Program Chair- 
man of the National Association of Guid- 
ance Supervisors and Counselor Trainers. 

Dr. Johnson received his B.S. Degree from 
the University of Minnesota in 1940 and 
his M.A. Degree in 1942. In 1948, two years 
before completing work on his Ph.D. De- 
gree, he joined the Michigan State Univer- 
sity staff as Professor in the Department of 
Administrative and Educational Services, 
where his responsibilities currently include 
research and work with students majoring 
in personnel and guidance. 

A member of many other national and 
local professional organizations, Dr. John- 
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son is Executive Secretary of the Michigan 
Counselors Association and former editor of 
Counseling News and Views, official publi- 
cation of the Division of Counseling Psy- 
chology of the American Psychological As- 
sociation. 


Dugald S. Arbuckle, APGA President-Elect 


Dr. Ducato S. ARBUCKLE, Director of 
Counselor Education and Professor of Edu- 
cation, Boston University School of Educa- 


* tion, since 1947, received his Ph.D. Degree 


from the University of Chicago during the 
same year. Before that, he had been a 
Teacher and Personnel Worker in Alberta 
Schools, a Laboratory School Instructor in 
Edmonton Normal School, Educational Of- 
ficer for the RCAF, and an Educational 
Consultant with the National Harvester 
Company. 

Dr. Arbuckle is familiar to APGA mem- 
bers as Past-President of the Student Per- 
sonnel Association for Teacher Education, 
Past-President of the Greater Boston Guid- 
ance Association, Past-Chairman of the 
North Atlantic Region, National Associa- 
tion of Guidance Supervisors and Counselor 
Trainers, Professional Member of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, 
and Member of the American College Per- 
sonnel Association. 


Kathryn L. Hopwood, APGA Treasurer 


Dr. Katuryn L. Hopwooo has since 1955 
been Dean of Students and Professor of 
Psychology and Philosophy at Hunter Col- 
lege of the City of New York. Prior to that 
time, she had been with the Ohio State 
University since 1943 in various capacities: 
Assistant Dean of Women, Instructor in 
Psychology, Associate Dean of Women, and 
Assistant. Professor of Psychology. While 
with Ohio State, Dr. Hopwood also re- 
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ceived her Ph.D. Degree there in 1953. 

Dr. Hopwood has an extensive APGA 
background, having served as Chairman of 
the Division on Occupational Adjustment 
of Women, National Vocational Guidance 
Association, Editorial Board Member of 
the Journal, and Chairman of the Policy 
Committee, American College Personnel 
Association. 


Catherine M. Northrup, ACPA President 


CaTHERINE M. Norrurup is Associate 
Dean of Students for Women at the State 
College of Washington in Pullman. She 
was formerly with the University of Denver 
as Instructor, Assistant Professor and Asso- 
ciate Professor of Psychology, and later as 
Assistant Dean of Students and Associate 
Dean of Students. 

In the American College Personnel Asso- 
ciation, Miss Northrup has served on the 
Membership Committee, 1948-1950, as Pro- 
gram Chairman in 1955, and as Secretary- 
Treasurer, 1955-1957. 


H. Edgar Williams, NAGSCT President 


Dr. H, EpGar WiLLiAMs joined the Colo- 
rado State Department of Education in 
1955 as Director of Guidance Services. Be- 
fore that he had, for six years, been Super- 
visor of Guidance Services for the Colorado 
State Board for Vocational Education. 

In 1957, Dr. Williams received his Ed.D. 
Degree from the University of Colorado, 
having previously received his B.S. at the 
University of Kansas, and his M.A. at the 
University of Chicago. 


Edward C. Roeber, NVGA President 


Dr. Epwarp C. Roeser, Professor of Edu- 
cation at the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, has served APGA in various capaci- 
ties: NVGA Trustee; Delegate to APGA 
Assembly; Trustee for the St. Louis Branch; 
Professional Member of NVGA, ACPA, 
NAGSCT, ASCA; Business Manager and 
Chairman of the NVGA Publications Com- 
mittee and the NVGA Membership Com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Roeber received his B.A. Degree from 
Lawrence College, his M.A. from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and his Ph.D. 
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Degree from Northwestern University. 


Paul C. Kelso, SPATE President 

Dr. Paut C. Ketso, Coordinator of Stu- 
dent Counseling at Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, moved to lowa in 
1948, before which all of his activities had 
been centered around his native state, Mis- 
souri. He received his A.B. and B.S. from 
the Kirksville (Mo.) State Teachers Col- 
lege, his M.A. from Missouri University, 
and his Ed.D. from Missouri University. 

Currently, Dr. Kelso is a Life Member 
of APGA, a Life Member of NEA, Past- 
President of the lowa Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Association, and Member of the 
Iowa State Education Association. 


Douglas D. Dillenbeck, ASCA President 


Dovuctas D. Dittenseck, Guidance Di- 
rector of the North Shore High School, 
Glen Head, Long Island, is currently a 
candidate for his Ed.D. Degree from 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and is working on his doctoral thesis on 
college choice and admission. 

Mr. Dillenbeck, who has been a Guid- 
ance Director, Teacher of English and 
Speech, Infantry Lieutenant, Instructor in 
Psychology, and Teacher of Mathematics, 
has also taken part in many APGA activi- 
ties: a Member of the APGA Executive 
Council, and of the APGA Membership 
Committee; Delegate to the College En- 
trance Examination Board; a Member of 
the ASCA Governing Board; and ASCA 
Membership Chairman. 


Salvatore G. DiMichael, DRC President 


Dr. Satvatore G. DiMicuae., who has 
been serving the Division of Rehabilitation 
Counseling as its President since it was 
formed last November, is Regional Repre- 
sentative of the U. S. Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation in the area including New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware. He earned his B.A. Degree from 
Fordham College in 1935, and his Ph.D., 
also from Fordham, in 1942. 

Dr. DiMichael has been Program Chair- 
man of NVGA, and President of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Guidance and Personnel 
Association. 





From the President 





A Glance Behind; A Look Ahead 


= PAST year, under the dedicated leader- 
ship of Frank Fletcher and the Divi- 
sional presidents, has been a significant and 
historic one for APGA. The significance 
stems from the many projects begun or 
completed during the year; the historic as- 
pect stems from the fact that this was the 
year the Association, along with the rest 
of the world, was dramatically launched into 
the “Space Age.” 

The past year has been marked by many 
“firsts,” as should be expected in a young 
and rapidly developing organization. We 
can expect this trend to continue during 
the year ahead. Confidence should be our 
keynote! I would like to review with you 
a few of the reasons for my optimism. 

The Divisions: The strength of an or- 
ganization like ours lies in an active, enthu- 
siastic membership which finds satisfying 
outlets for its needs and interests. Our Di- 
visions provide the means by which each 
member can achieve personal identity and 
the satisfaction of specific professional needs 
or desires, which comes from interacting 
with colleagues in smaller numbers and 
with more homogeneous interests than can 
be provided by the parent organization. 
This coming year, the Executive Council 
will strive to help each Division achieve 
individual significance, to realize its goals 
and objectives, and to promote an active 
professional program for which it can reap 
rightful recognition. We can reverse an 
old adage and say, “In Division (s) there is 
strength!” 

The Committees: An American visitor to 
a foreign country, upon seeing a camel for 
the first time, was heard to comment, “It 
looks like it was put together by a commit- 
tee!” As time-consuming, awkward, and 
inefficient as committee action sometimes 
seems to be, there is no substitute for these 
groups in getting the work of an association 
done. All too often our committee mem- 
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bers are the unsung heroes of the progress 
and growth we claim. Names of committee 
chairmen are listed on the back cover of 
this Journal. Show your interest in the As- 
sociation by communicating your ideas and 
concerns to them. And please cooperate 
when called upon to help! 

Much should be said about each commit- 
tee. Every one of them is important. Of 
particular significance for the coming year, 
however, are Membership (always a num- 
ber one concern), International Relations, 
the Personnel and Guidance Advancement 
Program (GAP), and the Building Com- 
mission. In the activities of these commit- 
tees alone, every member can make tangible 
contributions. Every member can strive to 
get anew member. Every member can help 
us move into a new headquarters home by 
electing to become a life subscriber or by 
making a donation to the building fund. 
How are you going to help Dean Hummel 
and Dinny Dunsmoor this year? Our mem- 
bership reached an all time high last year, 
but membership potential in our profession 
is still at least as great as our present mem- 
bership. Our national headquarters staff 
reached an all time high in volume of work 
last year; it will be even greater this coming 
year, and we will have to have a “home” for 
them! 

The National Scene: Much of the activ- 
ity with which we will be concerned during 
the coming year will be a continuation of 
projects undertaken during the past two 
years. Seeking funds for underwriting pro- 
posed research projects will, we hope, cul- 
minate in something tangible this year. 
Strengthening our international _profes- 
sional ties and more firmly outlining our 
program in this area will be vigorously pur- 
sued. through Henry Borow and his Inter- 
national Relations Committee. Establish- 
ment of closer working relationships and 
better understanding with related profes- 
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sional ogranizations has been a very signifi- 
cant activity of our executive director. He 
sees the need for more effort here, however. 
Most significant of all is the hope—even 
reasonable assurance—that pending federal 
legislatidn on education will give the per- 
sonnel and guidance movement the greatest 
impetus of support it has experienced in 
many years. A tremendous amount of work 
will have to be done by our individual Di- 
visions and APGA itself to prepare for and 
implement this greatly accelerate’ program 
if it is passed by Congress. We will need 
your ideas on directions and steps to take. 

Local Productivity and Branch Activity: 
Our Association can justify its existence to 
a very considerable extent through its na- 
tional level activities and the services it per- 
forms for the membership collectively. 
This, however, would not be an adequate 
basis for its continuance unless there were 
also healthy local or grass roots activities 
since, in the last analysis, the real impact of 
any program we undertake must be felt 
where the professional person applies it— 
in his work. Thus, we plan in this year 
ahead to emphasize the importance of chal- 
lenging, productive Branch activities. 
Could we work up an exchange of pro- 
grams, project proposals, and other ideas 
among the Branches? Let us re-dedicate 
ourselves to greater participation in these 
all-important activities at home. 

There is much to be done. Everyone can 
find important ways of carrying forward his 
share of responsibility for developing and 
maintaining the vitality we now have in 
our family of cooperating organizations. 
What will you do this year?—WaLter F. 
Jounson, Jr., APGA President 





notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 





Tue NORTHEASTERN OHIO PERSONNEL AND 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, at its January meet- 
ing, featured addresses by Dr. John F. 
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Michael and Dr. Jack Denton, partners in 
Psychological Business Research, on the 
topic “Creative Thinking.” 


THe Hawatt PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
AssociATIoNn held a dinner meeting on Jan- 
uary 15 which featured a discussion on “In- 
dustry’s Scholarship Program.” Partici- 
pants were Dr. L. D. Baver, Director of the 
Experiment Station, HSPA; Karl Manke, 
Experimental Department, Wahiawa Divi- 
sion, Hawaiian Pineapple Company; Mor- 
ley Theaker, Sears Roebuck & Company; 
R. W. Thomas, Standard Oil Company of 
California; and Edward T. White, Chair- 
man of the Scholarship Committee, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, moderator for the dis- 
cussion. 


THe Akron AREA VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
AssociaATION in February enjoyed a tour of 
the Gorge Generating Plant, followed by a 
dinner in the Auditorium of the Ohio Edi- 
son Company. 


THE WYOMING PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
AssociaTION is hard at work on plans for 
its annual summer convention to be held 
on the University of Wyoming campus in 
mid-June. For details and specific dates, 
contact Bob Mason, Teacher-Counselor, 
Laramie Public Schools, Laramie, Wyo- 
ming. 


THE NATIONAL CapPITAL AREA PERSONNEL 
AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION convened on 
February 26 for a meeting which was high- 
lighted by a talk on “Your Stake in the 
American Board on Professional Standards 
in Vocational Counseling.” The speaker 
was Dr. Thomas Magoon, Associate Di- 
rector of Psychology and Acting Director of 
Counseling Center, University of Maryland, 
and President of the American Board on 
Professional Standards in Vocational Coun- 
seling. 


THe New York City PERSONNEL AND 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION featured at its Feb- 
ruary meeting a demonstration of a case 
conference, followed by a discussion of the 
demonstration and this technique. 





From the Executive Secretary .. . 





ie PUBLICATION of this issue marks the 
wind-up of Journal publishing activities 
for the year. It has been a good year for 
APGA in many respects, and the Associa- 
tion unquestionably has been recognized 
more fully than ever before for its leader- 
ship in the guidance and personnel profes- 
sion. Let us, however, in this closing issue, 
take a look into the future! 

As the APGA Membership Directory will 
be published this Fall, each member soon 
will be requested to supply information for 
his listing. By returning your entry 
promptly, the work of processing such an 
extensive listing can be made much more 
efficient. This Directory will, of course, be 
the largest one in APGA's history. 

Now that the 1958 Convention is over, 
you will be glad to know that the 1959 
Convention plans have been progressing 
for some time, while the 1960 Convention 
already has entered the initial planning 
stages. The Convention locations for the 
immediate future are: 

1959 (March 23—March 26)—Cleveland; 

Hotel Cleveland 
1960 (April 11-April 14)—Philadelphia; 
Hotel Bellevue-Stratford 
1961 (March 27-—March 
(Hotel not selected) 

1962 (April 16-April 19)—Chicago; Ho- 

tel Sherman 

1963 (April 8-April 11)—Boston; Hotel 

Statler (Golden Anniversary of NVGA) 

The selection of these sites has been an 
attempt on the part of the Executive Coun- 
cil to take the Convention to different parts 
of the country, rather than concentrating 
so strongly in any one section. It is felt 
that this policy enables many people who 
would not attend a Convention in another 
part of the country to take advantage of 
at least one APGA Convention when it is 
held in their own section. 

Also looking to the future, Branches that 
have not yet become chartered APGA 
Branches must remember that the 1959 
Convention is the last one at which they 
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may have representatives in the APGA As- 
sembly. After 1959, the APGA Assembly 
will include as Branch representatives only 
those from Branches chartered by APGA. 

At some time in the future—and we hope 
very soon—the office will be utilizing more 
mechanized equipment. Our membership 
and subscription activities have reached 
the point where our one piece of old ad- 
dressograph equipment will not handle the 
work. Surveys made by IBM and Reming 
ton-Rand have resulted in concrete recom- 
mendations for equipment which would 
handle our work more effectively, and the 
Executive Council is aware of the need for 
better mechanization. 

By September, APGA will undoubtedly 
be in a new, although temporary, home. 
Unless something unusual happens in the 
meantime, we will probably rent other 
quarters while the Building Fund is ac- 
cumulating. 

As publications form an important part 
of a professional association, it would be 
well to look for a moment at the PERSONNEL 
AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL. Since the Jour- 
nal’s Editor never touches this particular 
column, I would like to take this opportu- 
nity to remind the members that the Jour- 
nal has acquired considerable status in the 
world of professional journals. Dr. Sam- 
ler’s editorship has brought a very high 
level of professional production to the 
Journal and, for the future, there are hopes 
that the Journal can be expanded. I should 
also like to compliment the Assistant Editor, 
Mrs. Nancy Mitchell, under whose man- 
agement you have now, since December, 
been receiving the Journal on an improved 
schedule which brings the publication to 
you very close to the first of the month of 
the date of issue. This has been a great 
achievement. 

As you finish this academic year, all of 
us here would like to wish you a very suc- 
cessful and pleasant summer, and we will 
be looking forward to seeing you in these 
pages in September.—ArTHur A. HitcHcock 
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Who's Who— 


and where 





G. DyKEMAN STERLING, former Head of 
the Tax and Estate Department of Scudder, 
Stevens and Clark, New York investment 
firm, has been appointed to the position of 
Treasurer of Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


Austin J. BucnaNnan, former Assistant 
Principal, Counselor, and Teacher at Hol- 
land High School, Holland, Michigan, has 
joined Central Michigan College, Mount 
Pleasant, in the Division of Student Person- 
nel as Admissions Officer. 


ALLEN F, Corpts, until recently Resident 
Adviser of Men’s Residence Halls, Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville, is now Adminis- 
trative Assistant to the Dean of Students in 
the Division of Student Personnel, Central 
Michigan College, Mount Pleasant. 


WituraM E, ENGsRETSON has left his posi- 
tion as Associate Professor of Education, 
Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, 
to become Associate Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, Oneonta, New York. 


Leonarp J. SauNpers, former Guidance 
Counselor at Sewanhaka High School in 
Floral Park, New York, is now Assistant 
Principal at the West Morris Regional High 
School, Chester, New Jersey. 


Marie L. Srevens has left Northern IIli- 
nois State College to become Assistant Dean 
of Women at Western Michigan University, 
Kalamazoo. 


RONALD W. THEOBALD, who was Director 
of Guidance at Miami, Florida, High 
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School, is now Assistant Supervisor of 
Personnel for the Miami School Board 


Joun Croke, formerly a Psychologist for 
the Canadian Personnel Consultants, has 
joined the Psychology Department staff of 
United College in Winnepeg. 

SARAH Brown, until recently with Palo- 
mar College in San Marcos, California, is 
now with Stanford University, Stanford, 
California. 


R. DuANe ANpbreEws is the new Supervisor 
of Guidance Personnel and Distribution of 
Education for the state of Wyoming. 


Deceased: Mrs. Gasriette L. NEWMAN, 
of New York City; Dr. Henry Scuwarrz, 
Counselor on the Newark, New Jersey, 
Board of Education; Miss NANCY WIMMER 
Director of the Guidance Services Depart 
ment, Science Research Associates, Chicago: 
and Dr. Frank D. Sturz. 
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APGA Research Awards Committee 





Winning Studies for 1956-1957 Selected 


mene many members realize that 
APGA is interested in research, few 
are familiar with the workings of the Re- 
search Awards Committee. A description 
of the experiences of this year’s committee 
will help the membership become aware of 
the problems involved in selecting studies 
worthy of recognition. 

Prior to last year’s convention, President 
Fletcher designated the following persons as 
members of the committee: Walter M. 
Lifton, chairman, Edward S. Bordin, Oliver 
Bown, Robert S. Byrn, Harold F. Cotting- 
ham, C. d’A. Gerken, Harold Goldstein, 
Leo Goldman, Bill Kell, Wilbur Layton, 
Kate H. Mueller, Fred Proff, Milton 
Schwebel, C. Winfield Scott, Leona Tyler, 
and Elmer Wagner. 

This group, meeting at the last conven- 
tion, agreed on several policies which would 
guide their operation. Since past commit- 
tees had difficulty in isolating any study 
which met all of the criteria for excellence 
in research deemed necessary, the 1956-— 
1957 committee decided to nominate studies 
if they represented superiority in any one 
of the characteristics used in evaluating the 
studies involved. The committee devel- 
oped the rating scale shown as Taste 1. 

As had been established previously, the 
committee surveyed 41 different profes- 
sional journals for the year ending Sep- 
tember, 1957. Each journal was read by 
at least two members of the committee. 
Based upon this procedure, 23 studies were 
nominated by the different members of the 
committee. Each member then read all 23 
articles and ranked them. Based upon 
suggestions from the group, it was con- 
sidered fairer to divide the studies into 
different categories. Accordingly, the 23 
studies to be ranked were divided into in- 
dividual studies, research programs, and 
studies offering new theoretical contribu- 
tions. 
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The top ranking articles in each of these 
categories were again submitted to the en- 
tire committee, which then determined 
which articles should receive recognition in 
the form of an award, and those which 
should receive honorable mention. As a 
result of all these activities, the studies 
following represent the committee's recom- 
mendation for recognition, by APGA, for 
their contribution to the profession for 
the year 1956-1957: 


Program of Research 

Award: Sanrorp, Nevitr (Vassar Col- 
lege), et al. Personality Development Dur- 
ing the College Years.' J. soc. Issues, 1956, 
Vol. 12, 1-72 (entire issue of No. 4). 

Honorable Mention: Fiske, Donatp W. 
(University of Chicago). The Constraints 
on Intra-Individual Variability in Test Re- 
sponses. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1957, Vol. 
17, 317-337. 


Individual Studies 

Awards: Cartwricut, RosaLinp (Uni- 
versity of Chicago). Effects of Psychother- 
apy on Self-Consistency. J. counsel. Psy- 
chol., Spring, 1957, Vol. 4, No. 1; and 

Watson, Goopwin (Teachers College, 
Columbia University). Some Personality 
Differences in Children Related to Strict or 
Permissive Parental Discipline. J. Psychol., 
1957, Vol. 44, 227-249. 


New Theoretical Framework Studies 

Award: Grunes, Wiita F. (State Train- 
ing School, Mandan, N. D.). Looking at 
Occupations. J.abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 
Vol. 54, 86-92. 

Honorable Mention: Apams, STUART 
(California Governors Special Study Com- 
mission on Corrections, Sacramento). Amer- 
ican Occupational Elites, 1900-1955. Amer. 
J. Sociol., 1957, Vol. 62, No. 4. 


* This important research was reported in the 
PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL in October, 1956. 
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TABLE 1 


Proposed Scale for Use in Evaluating Studies 
to be Given APGA Research Recognition 





Not 
Distin- Aver- Out- 
guished age standing 





Social Significance 
Applicability to problems 
of the APGA member- 
ship 
Potentiality for effecting 
change in professional 
attitudes towards the 
problem investigated 
Originality 
Contribution in terms of 
new design 
Contribution in terms of 
new theory 
Contribution in terms of 
new instrument 
Validity 
Appropriateness to exist- 
ing theory 
Pertinence of interpreta- 
tion of results to hy- 
potheses, significant cri- 
teria, and nature of 
the data 
Reliability 
Congruence with previ- 
ous significant findings 
Scope 
Breadth of the problems 
investigated 
Survey of the Literature 
Degree to which study 
has synthesized rele- 
vant existing data 
Research Design 
Adequacy of sampling 
Appropriateness of treat- 
ment of data 
Adequacy of control tech- 
niques 
Clarity of written and 
graphic expression 
Use of most suitable in- 
struments 
Recognition and report 
of discrete variables 
Adequate reporting of ex- 


perimental procedure 
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INSTITUTE FOR THE 
CRIPPLED AND DISABLED 


400 First Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


In Affiliation With 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL 
MEDICINE AND REHABILITATION, 
COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND 
SURGEONS, AND DEPARTMENT 
OF PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


announces the 


FIFTH JUNE 
WORK-CONFERENCE FOR 
PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 


June 2-20, 1958 


“DEVELOPING CONCEPTS IN 
COMMUNITY REHABILITATION 
SERVICES” 


Seminars, Lectures, Demonstrations 
In 
Psychological Adjustment, Physical Restoration, 
Prevocational Goals, Client Management, 
Planning and Administration of 
Rehabilitation Centers. 
Qualified candidates may secure graduate credit 
from Teachers College. 





For Further Information write: 


Marguerite Abbott, M.A. 
Director, Professional Education 
Institute for the Crippled and Disabled 
400 First Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 











Stipends Available. Early Application Desirable. 














TEACHERS . . COUNSELORS: 


To be ready for Summer School, put in your order now for copies of the 96-page 
bound booklet, reprinted from 10 separate issues of the Personnel and Guid- 


ance Journal, entitled: 


THE USE OF MULTIFACTOR TESTS IN GUIDANCE 


This publication brings together for the first time the eight leading multifac- 
tor tests in use today, as well as an introductory article, a summary article, 


and comments following each test, all written by Dr. Donald E. Super. 


HERE IS WHAT ONE READER HAD TO SAY ABOUT 
THE PUBLICATION 


... THe Use or Muttiracror Tests 0v GuIpANcE is an invaluable aid to 
counselors and counselor trainers. It gives a complete analysis of the multifactor 
tests that can be understood and used by graduate students in counselor training 
programs. I highly recommend the publication and will use it in my testing 
courses. —VIRGINIA KEEHAN, Assoc. Pror. or Epuc. & Psycuot., New Mexico 


A&M 


ORDER YOURS NOW! 
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